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Joel West Smith 


OEL SMITH sprang from New England stock. was born 

East Hampton, Connecticut, 1837. His father was farmer 

and attended the public school and Middletown Academy. 
young had charge country store and Post Office. 
July 1862, was assisting the celebration, discharge 
powder destroyed his sight. 

1863 was admitted the Perkins Institution, and from that 
time, for more than thirty years, excepting for three years when 
was London, was active, vigorous, progressive, kindly force 
Perkins. There took piano tuning, and soon became pro- 
ficient that work that Dr. Howe put him charge the depart- 
ment. 

During these early years Mr. Smith’s work Perkins, Mr. 
Campbell, afterwards knighted Sir Francis, was the head the 
Music Department. When Mr. Campbell was starting the 
Normal College and Academy Music for the Blind London, 
invited Mr. Smith organize and direct the Tuning Department 
there, and for three years, took advantage every opportunity 
study the English piano, and English methods construction and 
care. returned Perkins 1875 and resumed the direction 
the Tuning Department. also had charge the boys. im- 
proved and broadened the tuning course, and 1877 secured for 
the Institution the contract for the care the pianos the Boston 
Public Schools. 

About this time the New York Point System embossed writing 
and printing was rapidly coming into use. The economies effected 
space and number dots its so-called “principle recurrence” 
commended those charge. Mr. Smith became convinced that 
this principle recurrence, applied the 3-level line Braille could 
more efficient system than the 2-level line New York 
Point, and set work experimenting and constructing; 
sented paper the subject the A.A.I.B. Convention 1878. 
The Convention did not adopt his system, but Mr. Anagnos, who had 
become Director, authorized its use Perkins, and was adopted 
later many other Institutions. 

1890, the Perkins Alumni voted start periodical devoted 
the interests the blind. Mr. Smith was one the committee, 
and became its executive, and after time, took over the magazine, 
called “The Mentor,” his personal responsibility. The Mentor 
was published from January, 1891, December, 1894. contained 
much that was and still great value the work. After the death 


1894, Miss Martha Sawyer, who had ably assisted Mr. Smith 


the work The Mentor, found difficult and costly 
obtain efficient assistance that felt obliged discontinue the 
magazine. 

Mr. Smith’s contributions the cause held dear, through making 
good the deficits The Mentor, through friendly assistance others 
handicapped like himself, and experiments devise and improve 
apparatus for the convenience the blind, amounted many thou- 
sands dollars. 

Mr. Smith was one the very first blind persons use the type- 
writer, and contributed his influence toward the general use the 
method. was one the first carry watch with 
the crystal removed give access touch the hands and face. 

1894, Mr. Smith gave his work Perkins, and returned 
his home East Hampton, where his aged father needed his com- 
panionship. became member the Board Directors the 
Connecticut Institute for the Blind, and 1905 became 
member the A.A.W.B. took active interest local affairs, 
town politics and town improvements, church affairs, and was one 
the original promoters the East Hampton Bank and Trust Com- 
pany. From the wealthy manufacturer the Chinese laundryman the 
town respected and loved him. 

1924 died. the Perkins Institution, near the entrance 
the Chapel, you may see his picture, the gift the Alumni, 


well-lighted panel the left. His work goes the lives guided 
and inspired. 
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American Foundation for the Blind 


Nation-Wide Service 


Annual Meeting Trustees 


Pursuant written notice re- 
quired the By-Laws, the Annual 
Meeting the Board Trustees 
the American Foundation for the 
Blind, Inc., was called for Tuesday, 
October 30th, 1928, 10:30 o’clock, 
the Foundation offices, 125 East 
46th Street, New York, New York. 

Those present were: Mr. 
Migel, President; Miss Prudence 
Sherwin, Vice-President; Dr. 
Burritt, Secretary; Mr. White, 
Treasurer; Mr. Latimer, 
the Executive Committee; Mrs. 
Homer Gage, Mr. George Meyer, 
Mr. Swift, Mr. William Zieg- 
ler, Mr. Harvey Gibson, Mr. 
Felix Warburg, Trustees. Also 
present: Mr. Irwin, Director, 
Hayes, Director, Bureau Infor- 
mation; Mrs. Beeson, Finan- 
cial Secretary; Miss Rand, 
Assistant the Foundation Secre- 
tary. 

The meeting was called order 
11:15 A.M., the President, 
Mr. Migel. 

was moved and seconded that 
the Minutes the last Annual 
Meeting Trustees, held October 
28, 1927, approved mailed 
members. Carried. 

was moved and seconded 
approve the business transacted 
the Executive Committee four 
meetings during the year—January 
24th, April 13th, June 8th, and Sep- 
tember 25th (as per digest mailed 
trustees). Carried. 

digest the business trans- 


acted the Executive Committee 
its fifth meeting, October 29th, 
was also read the Secretary. 
was moved and seconded that this 
approved—with corrections. 
Carried. 

The Treasurer’s Report for the 
year was presented. was voted 
that this accepted, and incorpor- 
ated with the Minutes. 

was voted that the Financial 
Secretary’s Report for the year 
accepted. 

The President, Mr. Migel, sub- 
mitted and read typewritten re- 
port for the year. 

outlined the project for new 
building house jointly the offices 
the American Foundation for the 
Blind and the Matilda Ziegler Mag- 
azine. The building committee, con- 
sisting Mr. Migel and Mr. Zieg- 
ler, conference with Mr. Walter 
Holmes, will proceed with plans. 

Cooper Engineering Com- 
pany, the Trustees signified their 
approval the matter general 
principle, and was left the 
President appoint committee 
three negotiate with the 
Cooper Engineering Company. 

Mr. Randolph Latimer pre- 
sented his report the Committee 
“to review the entire Constitution 
and By-Laws the Foundation, 
with view determining active 
voting membership the Founda- 
tion’s professional and non-profes- 
sional groups, also what should con- 
stitute active membership the 
Foundation; and recommend re- 
visions.” 
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AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND 


The report full follows: 


Your Committee appointed the meet- 
ing the Executive Committee the 
Foundation, January 24th, 1928, reported 
the meeting the Executive Commit- 
tee April 13th, 1928, and his report was 
laid the table for action later 
meeting the Committee. Accordingly 
the meeting the Executive Commit- 
tee, September 25th, 1928, his report was 
referred back him for redraft light 
additional suggestions brought out 
the discussion. The following recommen- 
dation couched the form motion 
will, the Committee’s opinion, satisfy 
all questions which have been raised 
date and will safeguard all interests in- 
volved: 

RESOLVED, that Section (a) Ar- 
ticle the By-Laws the American 
Foundation for the Blind 
November 22nd, 1922) amended 
read follows: 

(a) Any person contributing the sum 
$1,000.00 more any one year 
the Foundation, any person contributing 
the sum Twenty-five Dollars ($25.00) 
more annually, and any person actively 
engaged connected with work for the 
blind and the partially blind North 
America and the territories and depen- 
dencies the United States, contribut- 
ing the sum Two Dollars ($2.00) 
more annually, shall entitled active, 
professional, membership the Foun- 
dation. Corporate members shall en- 
titled one vote duly certificated 
representative the organization holding 
such membership. 

The property and business the Foun- 
dation shall managed Board 
twenty-five Directors who shall known 
Trustees; and all such Trustees shall 
elected annually. 

Ten the twenty-five Trustees shall 
nominated workers for the blind 
hereinafter provided, one such trustee 
nominated each the respective 
groups workers for the blind given 
below. 

The Board Trustees shall determine 
which the ten respective groups 
workers ‘for the blind and the partially 
blind, any member belongs and mem- 
ber shall included more than one 
group. 

(1) Members Boards Trustees, 
and superintendents, principals and teach- 
ers residential schools for the blind 
and the partially blind. 

(2) Supervisors and teachers classes 
for the blind and the partially blind 
schools for the seeing. 


(3) Librarians and others officially en- 
gaged libraries for the blind and de- 
partments for the blind libraries for 
the seeing. 

(4) Technical heads embossing 
plants and departments. 

Officers and agents organiza- 
tions engaged work for prevention 
blindness conservation vision. 

(6) Members and executive officers 
State Commissions and members 
Boards Directors and executive officers 
associations doing state-wide work for 
the blind, and state and federal officials 
administering laws providing for the 
training, education and placement the 
blind. 

(7) Members Boards Directors 
and superintendents workshops and 
industrial homes for the blind. 

(8) Members Boards Directors 
and executive officers associations and 
clubs doing city-wide special work for 
the blind. 

(9) Placement agents, field officers, 
heads departments, home teachers and 
social workers who are the employ 
recognized organizations for the blind. 

(10) Heads institutions and agencies 
doing charitable work for the blind and 
the partially blind, including agents for 
dispensing special relief. 

The Secretary the Foundation shall 
ascertain, mail otherwise least 
thirty days advance each annual 
meeting, the wishes the individuals 
the respective groups workers above 
named regarding the person such individ- 
uals wish nominate for election 
membership the Board Trustees 
the Foundation; and, each case, the 
annual meeting shall elect one the 
three persons receiving the highest num- 
ber votes, provided such person shall 
receive six more votes. 

the event the inability the 
Secretary secure many six votes 
for one more persons represent any 
one more the above named groups 
workers for the blind the Board 
Trustees, such nominations shall made 
bers appointed the President for this 
purpose. 

The remaining fifteen trustees shall 
nominated the Executive Committee 
the Foundation and their names 
presented the annual meeting for elec- 
tion. 


was voted approve the 
Budget for 1929 presented the 
Budget Committee. 
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report was made the Trus- 
tees-at-large duly elected the 
Annual Meeting Foundation 
members, held June 28th, 1928, 
Faribault, Minnesota, 
Mr. Edward Chamberlin, Wash- 
ington, C.; Mr. Harvey Gib- 
son, New York, Y.; Miss Mary 
Hun, Albany, Y.; Mr. Charles 
Lindsay, Montreal; Mr. Felix 
Warburg, New York, Y.; Mr. 
William Ziegler, New York, 
Y.; Mr. James Munroe, Boston. 

was moved and seconded that 
the reports the two Directors 
accepted mailed Trustees. 
Carried. 

was voted that appropri- 
ation made needed, for print- 
ing the reports the President, 
and the two Directors. 

The Nominating Committee, con- 
sisting Mr. George Meyer, 
Chairman, and Mr. Randolph 
Latimer, submitted the following 
report nominees serve offi- 
cers the Foundation, and 
nominees serve the Executive 
Committee for the ensuing year: 
for President, Mr. Migel; 
Vice-President, Miss Prudence 
Sherwin; Secretary, Dr. Bur- 
ritt; Treasurer, White. 
For Executive Committee: Mr. 
Migel, Miss Prudence Sherwin, 
Dr. Burritt, Mr. White, 
Mr. Latimer. 

Upon instruction, the Secretary 
cast one ballot favor the fore- 
going names, and reported that the 
officers, presented, were thereby 
duly elected. 

Adjournment. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Secretary. 
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Study Osteopathy 

meeting the Vocational 
Advisory Committee held 
spring was recommended that the 
Research Department make study 
osteopathy and other branches 
the healing art which blind per- 
sons have engaged with more 
less success. The preliminary work 
has been completed, and Miss Lela 
Brown the Research Department 
now the field interviewing suc- 
cessful practitioners, state examin- 
ing boards, workers for the blind, 
and others who might shed any 
light this subject. 


Providence, Rhode Island, Has 
Week for the Blind 


From November 19th 24th 
Educational Week for the Blind 
was held Providence under the 
auspices the Rhode Island Asso- 
ciation for the Blind and the Amer- 
ican Foundation for the Blind. His 
Excellency, Norman Chase, 
Governor Rhode Island, and the 
Honorable James Dunne, Mayor 
Providence, were honorary chair- 
men. 

Monday was charge the 
Jewish group; Tuesday, the Cath- 
olic group; Wednesday, the Baptist 
and Congregational groups; Thurs- 
day, the Episcopal, Presbyterian 
and United Presbyterian groups; 
Friday, the Methodist, Unitarian, 
Universalist and 
Saturday was Women’s Club Day, 
with the 
Rhode Island State Federation 
Women’s Clubs, the Congress 
Parent and Teacher Association and 
the Rhode Island Council Wo- 
men. 
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Boston, President the Mun- 
roe Felt and Paper Company, 

new member the Board 
Trustees the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind. Mr. Munroe was 
born Lexington, Massachusetts, 
and since his graduation from the 
Massachusetts Institute Technol- 


ogy has been identified with the 
educational, literary 
thropic life Boston and its en- 
virons. received the degree 
Doctor Letters from George 
Washington University 1918 and 
was elected the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society William and Mary 
1919. For seven years was sec- 
retary the faculty Massachu- 
setts Institute Technology and 
was president the Alumni Asso- 
ciation from 1894 1897, when 


Trustee the Foundation 


James 


was elected life member the 
Technology Corporation. From 1899 
1918 Mr. Munroe was the man- 
aging editor Technology Review. 
has been chairman the Lex- 
ington School Committee, for ten 
years chairman the Massachusetts 
Commission for the Blind, director 
the National Society for the Pre- 


Munroe 


vention Blindness, treasurer 
the Garland School and the famous 
“47 Workshop” Harvard, presi- 
dent the National Society for 
Vocational Education, chairman 
committee education the 
Chamber Commerce, vice- 
chairman the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education 1917 1921. 
Directors the Massachusetts 
Association for Promoting the In- 
terests the Adult Blind. 
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OOKS about the blind, books 

the blind, biographies 

blind persons, books which 
blind characters appear, reports, 
pamphlets, periodicals and clippings 
—these make the Blindiana col- 
lection the library the Amer- 
ican Foundation for the Blind. 

The idea Blindiana not new. 
the Royal Imperial Institution 
for the Blind Vienna the larg- 
est and probably the oldest collec- 
tion this kind the world. Dr. 
Samuel Gridley Howe, towards the 
close his administration Per- 
kins Institution, conceived the idea 
building similar collection 
this country. The plan was car- 
ried forward first under the direc- 
tion Mr. Anagnos and later 
Mr. Allen, now Director 
Perkins Institution, until the 
present time the Perkins Institution 
library boasts extensive and val- 
uable collection Blindiana, sec- 
ond only that Vienna. 

Several years ago the American 
Foundation for the Blind set about 
building similar collection. Its 
beginning was modest, but has 
grown rapidly and already includes 
some eight hundred bound volumes 
besides innumerable pamphlets, re- 
ports, and magazine excerpts, all 
concerned with the blind and their 
interests. 

Here are found treatises 
French, German and Italian well 
current periodicals from foreign 
countries, devoted work for the 
blind. Here are the early numbers 
The Mentor, The Problem, and 
The Outlook for the Blind, Here are 


The Foundation Library 


McKay 


Research Agent and Acting Librarian, American Foundation for the Blind 


preserved manuscript copies un- 
published essays, speeches and reports, 
which would have otherwise only 
brief and short-lived existence. 

Some the library volumes are 
rare and valuable. One them, for 
instance, Gall’s Literature for the 
Blind, published Edinburgh 
1834, which sketches the early his- 
tory literature for the blind. 

handsome edition the Poems 
Thomas Blacklock, the blind 
Scotch clergyman, another im- 
portant item. This volume, printed 
1795, especial interest since 
contains also translation into 
English Valentin famous 
Essay the Education the Blind. 
Even older The Elements 
gebra Nicholas Saunderson, pub- 
lished 1740. Dr. Saunderson, who 
lost his sight from smallpox when 
child, was Professor Mathema- 
tics the University Cambridge, 
and his treatise algebra 
extensive and scholarly work. 

The oldest volume the collection 
two parts; The Blind Man’s Medita- 
tions and Dialogue Between Blind 
Man and Death. This was published 
London 1684 and character- 
ized the quaint typography used 
that time well the pious 
sentiments the period. 

Many the most valuable items 
the Foundation library come 
gifts from friends. Mr. Ambrose 


Shotwell donated large collection 
cals work for the blind which 
had gathered during fifty years 
more. Many these are out 
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THE FOUNDATION LIBRARY 


The Blindiana Collection the Foundation Headquarters 


print and would practically im- 
possible duplicate them. Lady 
Campbell presented recently two 
bound volumes pamphlets and 
miscellany taken from her own col- 
lection, one relating the Royal 
Normal College, the other the 
late Sir Francis Campbell. The New 
York Institute for the Education 
the Blind gave bound set its re- 
ports and the Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution for the Instruction the 
Blind also contributed set re- 
ports. number sightless au- 
thors have generously presented 
copies their works, and gifts and 
exchanges from the Perkins Library 
and from the library Overbrook 
have also enriched the Foundation’s 
collection. 

hoped that other friends 
the Foundation, both individuals 
and organizations, will make simi- 
lar contributions. Many attic store- 
rooms hold hidden treasures which, 


though little intrinsic value, 
would take their places impor- 
tant historical documents the 
Foundation’s Blindiana. There they 
work for the blind and workers 
the field all over the United 
States, and their value would in- 
crease with the years. 

give wide-spread service 
workers for the blind and students 
one the dreams for the Foun- 
dation library. Already, although 
limited funds and staff, an- 
swering frequent requests for bibli- 
ographies from teachers 
dents and some cases for books 
not easily obtainable elsewhere. 
hoped that the calls for service 
increase, its activities may grow 
number and scope until functions 
not only storehouse knowl- 
edge but disseminator infor- 
mation the world the blind 
and their friends. 
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The Function and Value Research Schools 


and Classes for the Visually Defective 


ROM recent utterances cer- 
tain publicists and some edu- 
cators, chiefly political, one 
would gather that the schools are 
which they mean 
continue the old traditions, and that 
teachers and research psychologists 
are not meddle with their precious 
charges, that one has right 
experiment with “all the children 
all the people.” This contention 
concerning Q.’s and what not 
might have bit validity the 
traditional curricula 
techniques had the tried values 
certain the traditional mechanic 
arts, for example woodturning 
the potter’s art. might also have 
validity certain sort the world 
were still world horse-drawn 
wheeled vehicles (or none), dirt 
roads and cobbled streets, oil lamps, 
few books and fewer periodicals, 
sailing ships and little travel, 
“movies,” radio, rapid transit, 
aeroplanes, and on, and above 
all, shift ideas; other words, 
still lived the snug and hor- 
ribly uncomfortable little world 
our great-grandparents. Our educa- 
tion, including most our present 
curriculum and practices schools 
for the blind, really fits world 
from fifty hundred and fifty 
years ago! and isn’t the most 
dangerous and fatal all experi- 
ments try fit boys and girls 
this dynamic, rushing, complex 
world into the static scheme their 


Principal, California School for the Blind 


The fact that all education 
experiment, trial; and that edu- 
cation this age likely most 
which makes the “trying 
out” process one conscious pro- 
cedure, governed the approved 
criteria scientific research. For 
research the scientific sense only 
puts stronger emphasis the 
search, the honest and sincere 
search for what true. has 
magic formulae, hocus-pocus for 
obtaining miraculous results: fact, 
research strictly speaking does not 
obtain results the usual sense; 
only ascertains facts. Results fre- 
quently follow, sometimes marvel- 
ous results, radio research, but 
always steps that are clear and 
readily understood those who 
know the technique procedure 
and even the well-read layman. 

Research starts with question 
mark. becomes scientific research 
when the question, answer which 
may may not “pressing” 
the practical sense, assumes such 
definition that one 
toward answer along the lines 
the accepted canons critical and 
quantitative investigation. Thus, can 
blind child feed himself? hardly 
scientific question. The answer 
any specific case obviously too 
easy, and generalized question 
simply has meaning. the 
other hand, comparison the 
eating habits group blind 
children with those seeing chil- 
dren” might well subject 
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THE FUNCTION AND 


research, not simply because its 
utilitarian aspects, that is, probable 
“findings” looking toward the im- 
provement the eating habits 
blind children, but quite much 
because such comparison really 
interesting itself and even more 
because one proceeds toward the 
answer solution certain defin- 
ite, quantitative ways, subject 
check Whether 
Johnny, age nine and partially blind, 
reads better worse than his sister 
eleven, girl normal vision, 
may passing interest parents 
the teacher, but the answer, 
even though possible through test 
and measurement, hardly scien- 
tific interest: too immediate and 
too obvious. study the tech- 
nique “blind” reading, the phys- 
ical movements, perceptions dif- 
ferences including two-point thresh- 
old, memory factors and image for- 
mation, becomes preeminently sci- 
entific under proper procedure and 
not the less because press- 
ingly practical. 

Research then only well de- 
fined way seeking the answer 
properly formulated questions, the 
validifying the question being it- 
self essential research. The first 
value research lies within the 
process itself: takes our question 
answering out the 
opinion, out the realm guess- 
work, away from tradition and “rule 
thumb,” and puts it, not along 
with physics and chemistry, least 
par with biology and experi- 
mental physiology. adds beau- 
tiful sort certainty, feeling 
fine workmanship like that fine 
art, and the sense mile post 


VALUE RESEARCH 


passed though never goal at- 
tained. 


Research limited method. 
solves problems, all, its own 
peculiar way. may give rise 
formulae that have practical appli- 
cation, but does not itself involve 
such formulae. essentially 
leisurely and does not permit 
rushing immediate solutions. 
fact, becomes positively danger- 
ous when hurriedly applied, leading 
such distortions practice 
segregation and classification 
dangerous thing and half-baked con- 
clusions are fatal. any particular 
research project involves seriously 
breaking into the routine school 
life, its values will have 
weighed against certain definite 
losses. Sometimes this break 
routine may the best all pos- 
sible things; but there certain 
all human affairs. Research 
tolerable well worthwhile must 
observe the common decencies and 
harmony with the eternal fit- 
ness things. 


Research more urgent work 
with the visually defective than 
schools and classes for those 
normal vision. 


Because the education the 
blind and partially blind requires 
special technique based the mus- 
cle and skin senses, based par- 
tially these senses: the “normal” 
education overwhelmingly visual 
—our habits, ideas, 
speech, our normal lives and espe- 
cially the life thought, are visual 
almost inconceivable degree. 
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OUTLOOK FOR THE BLIND 


Until search adequately into the 
differences thus presented, shall 
all, blind and seeing alike, blindly 
about the education the blind. 


Because there “blind 
world” and the blind partially 
blind person must adapt himself 
adapted world (socially and 
economically) the seeing and 
world nature, things, most 
commonly apprehended, all, 
through sight. 


Because blindness and partial 
blindness often involve compli- 
cations, physical and mental, which 
are not part and parcel the blind- 
ness but which must segregated 
and understood blind children and 
youths are dealt with effec- 


tively from the educational point 
view. 


Because not know yet 
concerning any young humans, least 
all our visually handicapped chil- 
dren and young people, what part 
played their mental and moral 
growth controllable 
notably those physical environ- 
ment, diet, sleep, effects light and 
heat and the like, but even more 
such subtle ones “atmosphere” 
the spiritual sense, 
beauty, harmony, encouragement, 
repression, goading, nagging 
don’t know, for instance, just 
where withhold the helping hand 
and let the youngster alone, 
the risk perhaps fall. 


Last all because there 
blindness but blindnesses many 
kinds and varying degrees and 
must search into differences well 
similarities and vary procedures 


well treat comparable groups 
with certain likenesses method 
and content. 


Some things excellently 
well. Somehow sort bungle 
through, even with the things 
ill. But how splendidly effective 
might only knew what may 
known diligent search. And 
how much might known only 
one-tenth the resources schools 
and classes were devoted scien- 
tific research into the things 
ought know and must know. 
Great corporations 
their lesson and maintain research 
staffs, with elaborate equipment and 
far-reaching organization. Agricul- 
tural research organized vast 
scale and enormous cost. 
study flood-control comprehen- 
sive scale and must study social 
control through education just 
comprehensively. 


Beginnings are being made. The 
pioneering work Irwin and Hayes 
has been splendid. Some the 
work accomplished Germany and 
France stands high the general 
field research. Excellent bits have 
been done here and there, even 
Heller’s early work taking rank 
truly scientific; and some fine syn- 
thesis has been accomplished; but 
the time has come for far-reaching 
co-operation and plan integra- 
tion that will bring all individual 
researches together and make each 
contribute larger and more 
comprehensive whole. The Joint Ex- 
perimental School Perkins under 
the wisely scientific direction Dr. 
Kiefer not enough; the fine survey 
reading Miss Maxfield not 
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enough; the dietary experimenta- 
tion Mrs. West the California 
School and the personality studies 
Miss Thornely and Dr. Muhl 
that school are not enough. fact, 
these are all fragments and begin- 
nings; and their isolation cannot 
have any valid generalized meaning. 
Massachusetts and California are, 
would sometimes seem, separated 
more than continent; they should 
both, common with all other 
schools, trying (more less) 
the same things the same times 
that may know definitely 
what validities hold for the banks 
the Charles and the shores San 
Francisco Bay and what given 
situation may due pure local- 
ism. other words, research 
national, not international, scale; 
and some agency (why not the 
Foundation?) must act clearing 
house and integrator. 

Once such comprehensive 
scheme becomes effective, what are 
expect? should perhaps 
look first for solution (in practice) 
our more immediate problems: 
how make more speedily for 
the lost years; how speed 
the distressingly slow processes 
“blind” education and overcome the 
retardations not due 
mindedness; how select and em- 
boss literature, science and 
and supply apparatus and models 
keeping with revised and mod- 
ernized methods and new schemata 
curricular, economic and social 
guidance; how reduce lost mo- 
tion minimum and still not re- 
duce children automata—the list 
might indefinitely continued, with 
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detail and refinement problems. 
Perhaps the writer visionary but 
can see vistas accomplishment 
scientifically controlled future, 
broad and far-reaching vistas con- 
trasting painfully with our short- 
sighted and bewildered outlook 
the present time, outlook which 
just part the general unsee- 
ing jumble our unlovely lives, 
like our dirty, smoky, confused 
cities and our economic futilities. 


And may sure, too, that 
thorough research into the problems 
blindness and the education 
the visually defective will not leave 
untouched broadly 
human problems. may even 
hope for some light the old 
problem knowledge; problem 
that the “behaviorists” will not even 
propound—the problem that Diderot 
stated his “Letter the Blind,” 
1749, and which yet awaits the 
beginning solution. 


But more specific than answer 
what after all chiefly problem 
metaphysics, may hope from 
our scheme research into the be- 
havior and education our visual 
defectives some direct light many 
points universal validity. The re- 
lation sense acuity learning 
little enough understood. The logi- 
cal problem denotative and con- 
comes psychological problem with 
the blind—for example, just what 
color words signify those 
totally blind from birth? Which 
leads over directly into the problem 
social psychology just how 
far convention determines our verbi- 
age and what extent any person 
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need. 
problems follow. 
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original 
may anyway. 


Following previous suggestion 
may group our problems into: 


(a) Those special tech- 
nique, 


(b) Those economic and 
social guidance, follow-up and 
after-care, 


(c) Those involving compli- 
cating factors mentality and 
physical behavior not primarily 
due blindness but more 
primary causes, 


(d) Those that concern en- 
vironment antecedent and 
during school 
school attendance, 


(e) Those involving degree 
and type blindness. 


These not follow 
order but rather that immediacy 
Suggestions specific 


Studies reading, sup- 
plementing and furthering those 
Miss Maxfield. 


Studies spelling, with 
special view 
matter correctness. 


Studies number habits 
quantitative thinking the 
blind, determination arith- 
metical utilities for the blind 
and partially blind, the place 
higher mathematics, 
training the mental solution 
arithmetical problems. 


ideas; just how 
reactions 


Rendering expression con- 
crete avoidance “sight” 
words, whether possible 
not possible have honest com- 
position, the letter writing 
the totally blind, the mechanics 
typewriting, expression vs. 
repression and impression. 


Literature the life the 
blind, constructing course 
general literature for advanced 
grades. 


Science for the intermedi- 
grades, geography and 
science through modeling and 
observing, correlation geo- 
history, how and what ex- 
tent can the blind engage 
scientific research. 


learning history, dates vs. 
reasoning historical studies. 


Notes and note books, how 
use the library for school- 
work and supplementary read- 
ing, how much the blind 
read comparative study). 


The aesthetics music for 
the blind, methodology the 
piano and other instruments, 
and collective train- 
ing the voice well 
many others, 
lems the technique the 
“vocational” subjects, including 
the problem the general shop 
and “finding courses.” 


venture journalism “find- 
ing course,” studies 
workers new occupations for 
the blind, what the measure 
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success the blind graduate, 
the blind teacher schools for 
the seeing, legislation favoring 
the blind industry, how 
meet industrial accident legis- 
lation, the marriage and inter- 
marriage the blind, aggrega- 
tion the blind and its dangers, 
politics profession, theology 
and the ministry for the blind 
and partially blind, social and 
economic attitudes the see- 
ing toward the blind. 


Relative increase feeble- 
mindedness and how meet it, 
problems heredity, disfigure- 
ment and its effect success 
and failure, studies, 
paralysis accompaniment 
blindness (and many others). 


How may the residential 
schools supply superior envir- 
onment, extra-curricular activ- 
ities (including study Boy 
Scouts and 
tions), types employees and 
schools, the playground and 
play activities, dietetics and din- 
ing service, and many more. 


The place sight-saving 
the residential school, shall 
the partially blind specially 
segregated and trained, relative 
success totally and partially 
blind, effects (various) de- 
gree blindness the learn- 
ing process. 


specific method can out- 
lined for attacking many and 
varied problems. The nature the 
problem determines the technique. 
noted, however, that very 


few the above are bibliographical 
problems, though all may involve 
some bibliography. Far from being 
bookish, each capable very 
objective formulation both 
statement and procedure, some more 
than others. have recent 
“grammar” science, but there are 
excellent handbooks research 
procedure, notably the works 
Rugg, Thorndike, Starch, Yerkes 
and Terman educational research 
and educational psychology, includ- 
ing statistics both science and 
art. are hoping, too, that Dr. 
Hayes will soon tell more fully 
and definitely than anyone has yet 
been able tell us, how proceed 
the solution our own peculiar 
and specific problems. Until such 
time that much desired work 
appears, too much hope that 
our profession will read largely 
and fully possible the existing 
literature and parallel their reading 
with specific problem work, sub- 
mitting both their problems and 
their results through proper chan- 
nels our central clearing house? 

Only small proportion our 
teachers and administrative officers 
are prepared carry research 
except under special expert guid- 
ance. therefore imperative that 
trained specialists made avail- 
able. Legislatures and boards ad- 
ministering trusts would well 
supply each school with trained 
research worker. city school 
systems maintaining classes for the 
special research worker should give 
part time and some cases full 
time special problem work with 
these classes. 


Are Residential Schools Doing All They Can 
Teach Table Etiquette Blind Pupils? 


Superintendent Connecticut School for the Blind 


NYONE present recent 
meetings either the A.A.I.B. 
A.A.W.B. cannot have 

failed realize the general interest 
problems pertaining the social 
training the blind. all such 
gatherings paper any phase 
this subject sure elicit lively in- 
terest and-debate. The question has 
been ably presented and discussed 
from variety viewpoints 
those whose opinions and experi- 
ence deserve thoughtful 
Their purpose has been focus the 
efforts all agencies upon the im- 
portance such training. The resi- 
dential school, because probably 
has the largest opportunity, must 
acknowledge also the largest re- 
sponsibility. The subject broad 
that any attempt treat the 
space allotted would result only 
generalities. have therefore chosen 
one phase social training ines- 
capable interest the blind and vi- 
tal concern every school devoted 
their education. 

Keen interest the value good 
table manners the part the 
residential school comparatively 
recent. not difficult recall 
the days when the dining room 
the institution demanded only two 
requirements—reasonably good de- 
portment and punctuality—both nec- 
essary certainly, but inadequate 
interest the average child 
help him acquire knowledge of, 
correct table usage. During the 


time which speak little attention 
was given these important mat- 
ters. The table service was the 
direct result desire minimize 
the mechanical difficulties confront- 
ing the pupils table. Food came 
them having first been stripped 
all manual worries. Meat was cut 
proper oral dimensions, potatoes 
mashed, bread buttered, and other 
features the service arranged 
suit the common denominator 
helplessness. Such were the con- 
ditions the average school for the 
blind. 

change came with the appear- 
ance the cottage type institu- 
tion. Here the student body was 
broken into smaller units, bring- 
ing teachers and pupils into closer 
contact, some instances into the 
same dining room. was only 
natural that improvement should re- 
sult from the new 
terest was aroused the teachers 
they realized their opportunity 
for service. The boys and girls also 
began realize their ability eat 
more nearly like those with sight, 
and improved table service lent 
stimulus this end. Visitors 
these schools were impressed with 
the new ideas and carried back 
the older institutions determina- 
tices. was that more and 


more attention was given dining 
rooms until conditions have vastly 
improved everywhere. 
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suppose every residential school 
has some sort program de- 
signed help its pupils correct 
table usage. goes without saying 
that every school should have such 
program, its lack denies the 
students one the most important 
assets making the social adjust- 
ment which must come about later 
on. The following suggestions may 
part indicative plans being 
tried various schools: 

number schools arrange for 
one more teachers sit table 
with group children. The table 
service and manners the group 
are under her close guidance and 
supervision. she measures 
the responsibility imposed such 
relationship the instructor may 
service the value which 
difficult overestimate. The great 
drawback this arrangement 
that such supervision too often be- 
comes disciplinary rather than cul- 
tural. For this reason, and because 
small task for any teacher 
assume addition full teach- 
ing day, one should assigned 
such supervision without generous 
provision for relief. Another plan 
usually followed schools having 
central dining hall that as- 
signing teachers housemothers 
have general oversight. This plan 
has its advantages that the one 
having charge can devote her full 
time helping the pupils, without 
the responsibility for serving. Some 
schools have supplemented direction 
this kind with classes table 
etiquette. cannot judge first hand 
the results such classes. 
far have been able learn 


however they have not been entirely 
satisfactory, certainly never sub- 
stitute for the helpful assistance 
which may given the table 
interested teacher house- 
mother. 


Some have tried system grad- 
ing whereby proficiency may 
recognized the same basis with 
scholastic excellence. Seating the 
pupils the dining room, with ref- 
erence their interest table de- 
portment, extending certain privi- 
leges those attaining given de- 
gree accomplishment, invitations 
extended the superintendent 
eat his table, encouragement 
the pupils bring their individual 
problems teacher supervisor, 
all these and many other ex- 
pedients may found sources 
encouragement. 


One the best practices 
judgment the inviting pupils 
into the homes outside friends. 
There way which furnishes 
keener urge improvement, and 
perhaps better way for our out- 
side friends come into touch with 
our boys and girls. Formal recep- 
tions, teas, buffet luncheons also 
lend themselves admirably such 
program, they combine other 
forms social training with table 
etiquette. 


order make any program 
this kind success must based 
upon deep interest and firm faith 
the capability our pupils. 

Unfortunately often find that 
this interest and this faith are not 
shared those seek instruct. 
This may the result home en- 
vironment, lack manual dexterity, 


some other cause. 
what the reason, inescapable 
that little can accomplished with- 
out wholehearted cooperation. 
the duty those charge give 
careful thought any and all means 
which can serve arouse and sus- 
tain interest these matters. 

Many blind people have very de- 
cided opinions regarding how far 
details eating. Complete inde- 
pendence the part totally 
blind person probably impossible, 
although have all known individ- 
uals who perform almost the impos- 
sible this respect. The average 
person without sight must expect 
receive certain amount assist- 
ance. The individual blind man 
woman must settle for him herself 
where independence ceases 
virtue and becomes 
There wide variation this 
point ability. The person who 
insists upon performing any act 
table usage after has been estab- 
lished that cannot perform ac- 
ceptably may some respects 
more admirable, still blame- 
worthy who persistently 
dependent. The correct attitude 
this question that which enables 
the individual appraise his 
capabilities that may fit incon- 
spicuously into group sighted 
people. 

knowledge correct table ser- 
vice, while not important the 
blind person the mechanics 
eating properly, must however 
given some consideration. For our 
girls this need being well met 
the domestic science departments; 
for our boys the solution not 
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easy. naturally quite impos- 
sible for any institution place the 
table service upon high plane 
the home, but insofar possible 
the dining room service should 
made attractive can make 
it. rather incongruous for 
correctly grasp the handle 
teacup cup provided without 
handle, nor can she teach him the 
use the table knife none sup- 
plied. These are exaggerated in- 
stances perhaps, yet they may point 
the obvious necessity setting 
the stage realistically may 
are expect proper action. 

Curtailment and retrenchment 
the time the World War brought 
about changes organization and 
personnel most our schools. 
the time seemed hardship, but 
some these changes have fur- 
nished new avenues usefulness. 
our school, for instance, have 
maid service the dining room 
except that supplied the pupils. 
This course not feasible unless 
there are enough pupils with vision 
sufficient permit their getting 
about without difficulty. The actual 
serving each other, teachers 
and officers, furnishes invaluable ex- 
perience. 

conclusion, believe may 
feel just pride what has been 
accomplished 
school, and the promise the 
present interest all social prob- 
lems our young people. Undoubt- 
edly there are rough spots the 
general advance just there are 
weak points the various individ- 
ual programs, but are moving 
the right direction. 
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ERHAPS the most potent fac- 
tor which served influence 
attitudes and concepts re- 

garding the sightless previous 
the loss own physical vision 
was that the state school for the 
sightless was the city wherein 
spent childhood and adoles- 
cent days. Each day, went 
about way and from school 
and errands, came contact 
with one more sightless inmates 
the institution which tended 
cepts very early age. 

recall one afternoon when 
was perhaps eleven years age. 
was the fall the year and the 
leaves had fallen from the trees and 
were strewn deep windrows up- 
the ground. sightless individ- 
ual, boy about eighteen, came 
walking along the path and upon 
coming contact with the leaves, 
immediately hesitated and began 
feeling his way the character- 
istic manner the sightless. 
became confused encountered 
windrow after windrow the 
leaves and finally his course became 
uncertain and staggered aim- 
lessly about. feeling pity, with 
which regarded all sightless peo- 
ple, became greatly intensified and 
went his assistance, putting 
him his right course the direc- 
tion the institution. Many times 
since then have had just such 
experience and repetition, 
called forth the same response 
pity: for were they not people 
pitied? 

regarded them dependent, 
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more less helpless individuals and 
their peculiar walk and actions could 
glimpse them. wondered how 
they could anything all help 
themselves: They seemed utterly 
helpless. 

every attitude and concept 
was absolutely negative, for even 
the matter conversation the sight- 
less whom met seemed quite dis- 
tant, though they were afraid 
talk. Some, however, were quite 
talkative, but for most part they 
were backward and reticent. Their 
obvious handicap seemed present 
all times and they were ill ease 
whenever was with them. 

order not rely too much 
upon memory, constructed 
discover 
whether not experiences and 
attitudes towards the sightless are 
like those other people normal 
vision. This questionnaire was 
given seventy adults the teach- 
ing profession, and it, together with 
the responses, follows: 


you regard the sightless 
being 

you ordinarily regard the 
sightless with feeling pity? 
you consider the sight- 
less less companionable because 
their handicap? 


vidual, best help the sightless? 


speaking kindly them? 
ignoring their seeming 
handicap? 

pointing out their weak- 
nesses and showing how im- 
prove them 


‘ 
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Would you consider best 
for the sightless attend pub- 
lic schools? 

tionalizing the sightless 
help? 

For what vocation you 
think the sightless are best fit- 
ted? 

Box making? 

Piano tuning? 

Basket making? 


Broom making? 
Rug weaving? 


Would you consider 
waste time and money 
prepare the sightless for any 
the professional fields? Check 
the one for which you think 
would best fitted. 

Law? 

Teaching? 

Chiropractic? 

Music? 
you think marriage be- 
tween the sightless (not con- 
genital) and the sighted, should 
made illegal? 


Out the seventy (42 women 
mitted many questions remained 
unanswered; however there were 
sufficient responses given draw 
out rather important conclusions 
which are follows: 


you regard the sightless 
supersensitive? 61% the women an- 
swered “yes” and 57% the men an- 
swered 39% the women an- 
swered “no” and 33% the men an- 
swered “no.” can conclude from 
this that general for people re- 
gard the sightless being supersensi- 
tive. 

you ordinarily regard the sightless 
with feeling pity? 80% the women 


answered “yes” and 85% the men 
answered the women 
answered “no” and 15% the men 


answered reactions draw 


forth the conclusion that the great major- 
ity people regard the sightless with 
feeling pity. 

you consider the sightless less 
companionable because their handicap? 
38% the woman answered “yes” and 
15% the men answered 62% 
the women answered “no” and 47% 
the men answered “no.” conclusion 
here, obvious that the majority 
people not consider the sightless less 
companionable than the sighted. Even 
the slight difference opinion 
case, worthy notice for, were the 
group than 70, the difference would 
far more noticeable. 

How can you, individual, best 
help the sightless? 

speaking kindly them? 23% 
the women answered and 60% 
the men answered “yes.” From this 
can conclude that the women not 
consider speaking kindly the sightless 
such help, the men seem bit more 
considerate and kind. 

ignoring their seeming handicap? 
26% the women answered “yes” and 
30% the men answered 
can conclude that the women (in the 
minority) believe that ignoring the seem- 
ing handicap the sightless would 
great assistance. 

The responses the above two ques- 
tions show that men are constant 
thinking that speaking kindly and ignor- 
ing their seeming handicap the best 
way help the sightless. 

pointing out their weaknesses 
and showing how improve them? 16% 
the women answered “yes” and 10% 
the men answered “yes.” this 
can conclude that the women are more 
prone offer suggestions than the men. 
This most interesting, forms the 
basis for one phobias later years, 
which fact will refer later. 

Would you consider best for the 
sightless attend public schools? 33% 
the women answered “yes” and 35% 
the men answered 43% the 
women answered “no” and 57% the 
men answered “no.” can conclude 
from this that the majority people 
think best discriminate keeping 
the sightless out the public schools. 

This decidedly negative response is, 
think, due the fact that the question- 
naire was given the teachers 
students public schools who are 
unacquainted with the methods teach- 
ing the sightless. 

you think the institutionalizing 
the help? 52% the women 
answered “yes” and 82% the men 


answered 40% the women an- 
swered 


“ 


no” and 18% the men an- 
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” 


swered “no. 
tion the responses this question 
and those the preceding question, 
there far greater majority believing 
that the sightless would not best 
the public school than there are who be- 
lieve best institutionalize them. 


There some contradic- 


doubt those who think best not 
institutionalize the sightless, but who 
would not allow them public schools, 
may think waste time teach 
them anything all, which was the 
case with several. Others will think 
best teach them vocational subjects 
the following answers show. 

For what vocation you think the 
sightless are best fitted? (a.) Box mak- 
ing: 14% the women answered “yes” 
and 14% the men answered “yes.” 
(b.) Piano tuning: 38% the women 
answered and 53% the men 
answered “yes.” (c.) Basket making: 
the women answered “yes” and 
14% the men answered 
Broom making: 15% the women an- 
swered “yes” and 35% the men an- 
swered “yes.” (e.) Rug weaving: 21% 
the women answered “yes” and 14% 
the men “yes.” From the 
responses these divisions, obvious 
that the majority people believe that 
the sightless are more apt piano tun- 
ing. This belief based, doubt, 
the fact that the sightless are gener- 
ally regarded having keen auditory 
and cutaneous senses. The average per- 
son “normal” does not seem take into 
account the probable kinesthetic motor 
skills with which the sightless are capable 
developing. 

time and money prepare the sightless 
for any the professional 
Law: 21% the women answered “yes” 
and the men answered 
Teaching: 12% the women answered 
and the men answered “yes.” 
(c.) Chiropractic: 19% the women an- 
swered “yes” and the men an- 
swered “yes.” Music: 48% the 
women answered “yes” and 82% the 
men answered “yes.” these 
find consistency with those the 
preceding question that the idea 
piano tuning, vocation for the sight- 
less projected into 
world under (music) and find great 
majority favor the best prob- 
able profession for the sightless. Note: 
Many responses were entirely negative 
saying that would complete waste 
time prepare the sightless for any 
the professional fields. 

you think marriage between the 
sightless (not congenital) the 
sighted, should made illegal? 
the women answered “yes” and 


the men answered 85% the 
women answered “no” and 93% the 
men answered “no.” The results this 
question show that the greater majority 
approve marriage between the sight- 
less (not congenital) with the sighted. 


From the above conclusions 
can summarize that the consensus 
that the sightless are super-sensi- 
tive, somewhat companionable, can 
best helped ignoring their 
handicap and being spoken 
they should not allowed 
attend public schools with nor- 
mal students but should placed 
institutions for their kind where 
they may receive specialized train- 
ing piano tuning, with 
sibility music profession. 
From such summary, feel cer- 
tain that attitudes and concepts 
regarding the sightless previous 
own loss physical vision have 
been verified. 


One April morning, when was 
thirteen years age, awoke 
find myself suddenly hurled into 
new world, world extremely 
small proportions. had been be- 
reft physical vision, the 
stillness the night, the result 
accident which had happened 
one year previously. 


recall that morning very dis- 
tinctly and the horror with which 
like ever present cloud menac- 
ing darkness. What was there 
life for me? How would ever 
able gain enough courage ven- 
ture out room? For was, 
from all appearances, one those 
dependent, helpless blind, and 
would have through life re- 
ceiving constant attention from 


those who were normal. 
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When was thirteen David Reeder awoke one 
morning discover that during his sleep had 
become entirely blind. His thesis for Master’s De- 
gree presented part the accompanying pages. 


have alluded condition 
that blindness, the above 
paragraph for was surely blind 
that period. 

own attitudes and concepts 
regarding the sightless were thrust 
full upon me, and was positive that 
the majority the normal public 
had the same ideas. This fact alone 
life and become typical blind per- 
son. spent great deal time 
sitting and brooding over the calam- 


ity that had befallen me. mea! 
times would grope way the 
table and food was all but fed 
me, helplessness was great. 
never dared venture out the 
house, unless there was guiding 
hand lead about, and even 
then feared that disaster might 
befall every step. 

One morning few weeks after 
new experience commenced, 
was walking beside mother 
when chanced pass some 
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women who were evidently noticing 
hesitating, uncertain walk, for 
one them remarked, “There goes 
poor blind boy.” Instantly in- 
tense feeling hatred raged within 
and this feeling grew days 
went on. Some time after ven- 
tured few steps from home 
myself and chanced meet more 
women and the moment heard the 
sound their voices, hate re- 
action was set off. this occasion 
one the women said, wonder 
why they don’t make the blind stay 
off the streets?” 

Several such experiences caused 
the impulse develop into dis- 
women. Each time woman came 
around me, became panic-stricken, 
breathing became irregular and 
circulation sluggish, causing 
hands become numb. would 
never converse but would cringe 
and attempt flee from the sound 
their terrible voices, for not 
any time was woman able mod- 
ulate her voice that fear im- 
pulse might modified. feared 
all women. That say, all 
women except mother, who had 
learned never mention handi- 
cap presence. 

was shown that 16% the 
women and 10% the men thought 
the best way help the sightless 
was point out their weaknesses 
and show how they might improve 
them. found that the majority 
women were always ready 
point out mistake and suggest pos- 
sible means improvement, and 
this fact alone caused more 
anxiety than almost any other one 
thing. 


Men, the other hand, helped 
somewhat ease the situation 
they, with but few exceptions, ig- 
nored seeming handicap and 
regarded them with feeling re- 
spect. They would never mention 
trouble when presence 
and seemed help bring some 
semblance hope wretched 
existence. 

weeks dragged and ut- 
ter helplessness was constantly 
mind, feeling inferiority 
became apparent. Whenever did 
attempt anything alone, was met 
with stern opposition and most 
natural inferiority complex was the 
result. was without physical vi- 
sion and should not attempt single 
motor operation unless was at- 
tended some normal individual. 
Another factor which tended in- 
crease the intensity 
nounced inferiority complex was 
that friends and associates all 
anywhere with me. They all re- 
garded with attitude pity 
and sympathy. could only con- 
clude that was inferior them 
and used this excuse ex- 
plain their non-attention me. 

was sure that everyone was 
looking and how small and 
insignificant was and how every- 
one scorned very living the 
same earth with them. This feeling 
became fixed mind and the 
phobia fear crowds began 
manifest itself; this later complex 
gradually evolved into almost 
introversion, which about 


brought ruination upon and 
chance for mental 
could not see any reason why peo- 
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ple should even consider with 
anything other than with thoughts 
pity, for had not pitied the 
sightless when looked upon them 
with normal eyes? handicap 
commencing physically had, most 
certainly, become mental one also, 
and the combination was most dan- 

With the development in- 
feriority complex came peculiar 
religious complex. considered 
loss vision distinct affliction 
wrought the hand God for 
some unknown reason. This atti- 
tude caused react negatively 
all forms religion, for could 
not see what apparent good could 
derived from any religious con- 
tacts. 

the matter amusement 
attitude was also negative, and 
was not desirous participating 
any form amusement, for 
was inferior everyone and could 
not receive any joy pleasure 
being with others. only 
amusement which did enjoy 
desire was listening the reading 
story the playing music. 

Perhaps the very first experiences 
which did much bring about 
mental adjustment happened some 
six eight months after ex- 
periences sightless individual 
began. mother read great 
deal and this occasion 
stopped her reading 
mother immediately replied, “No, 
you impaired vision 
was due paralyzed optic nerves 
which fact had not bothered the 
appearance the eyes, and 
mother said that did not have the 


thought about this for several days 
and did little experimenting 
discover such thing were pos- 
sible, just how blind did appear. 
One mother’s friends came 
visit her one afternoon and felt 
certain that she was not aware 
loss vision. was sitting 
chair the parlor when 
mother’s friend came and she en- 
tered the room the feeling fear 
for her sex arose above the threshold 
face and turned and observed the 
woman’s location the room from 
the position her voice. Mother 
quaking legs, looked the woman 
straight the face, acknowledged 
the introduction, and sat down ex- 
hausted. few minutes later, 
the hall, overheard mother telling 
the woman loss vision and 
the woman answered she 
wouldn’t have known had she not 
been told. had many such ex- 
periences, and new neurons were 
brought into use after each ex- 
perience, learned that did not 
look blind far eyes were 
concerned. was actions which 
were blind and these had cor- 
rected before would able 
conceal handicap. would have 
react normally all experiences. 

commenced inhibiting pho- 
bias and each experience with peo- 
ple helped condition the fear re- 
sponses which would set off 
the slightest stimulus. 


went on, found that was quite 
easy suppress each rising emo- 
tion and went far inhibit 
all emotions which might tend 
all like those the sightless. 
feelings which followed any 


All 


LOSS 


emotion were voluntarily inhibited. 
most natural for anyone who 
has the slightest physical defect 
endeavor something com- 
pensate for this defect. This reac- 
tion call the defense compen- 
sation reaction, and while ex- 
periences inhibition were going 
on, also developed those compen- 
satory defense reactions. recall 
one evening after having attended 
high-school dance was confused 
sense direction and while 
trying orient myself discovered 
that the seeing individuals were not 
aware confusion, and order 
not acquaint them with the situa- 
tion began whistle. This ap- 
parent state composure released 
the tension confusion and found 
that was able make the proper 
adjustment without detection the 
part the other students. re- 
membered that the majority 
sightless were unhappy, dejected in- 
dividuals, and developed defense 


PHYSICAL 


VISION 


reaction always smiling, and 
inhibiting feelings, found that 
was able wear pleased, happy 
expression Even while 
was alone, whistled and sang, 
and some time later discovered 
that own mental attitude re- 
garding myself had become changed. 
Now seldom, ever, think 
condition and then only with pass- 
ing thought. This feeling hap- 
piness genuine that now 
attitudes and concepts regarding the 
sightless have reverted their old 
situation and feeling sympathy 
and pity manifests itself whenever 
with any sightless person. 

Along with this mental adjust- 
ment came change attitude 
towards religion, for now not 
look upon loss vision 
affliction wrought the hand 
God but feel that being without 
sight merely incidental hap- 
pening, and just entity 
the eyes God. 


the second installment this thesis, which will appear the 

March issue the Outlook for the Blind, Mr. Reeder will 

report his motor and educational adjustment the conditions 
imposed blindness. 
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DECEMBER, 1928 


International Conference 


The American Foundation for the 
Blind, conjunction with the As- 
sociation Instructors the Blind 
and the Association Workers for 
the Blind, and various other organi- 
zations interested work for the 
blind the United States, are con- 
sidering holding 
Conference 1930 possibly New 
York. 

proposed consider such 
subjects as: 


International exchange Braille 
books and music. 

Employment the blind. 

Education the blind. 

Relief, with special reference 
state pensions. 

Appliances stereotyping, print- 
ing machines, etc.—considering 
especially ways obtaining 
rapid interchange informa- 
tion regarding all new improve- 
ments. 

The conduct workshops for the 
blind and type manufactured 
product. 

The curricula schools for the 
blind. 

The transportation railroads 
reduced rates for the blind. 


THE BLIND 


Publicity behalf the blind, 
with view disseminating 
more information regarding 
their possibilities and creating 
attitude 
toward their employment. 


The great progress which has 
been made the United States and 
other countries during recent years 
would, believed, make inter- 
national conference profitable all 
concerned. Nothing even resembling 
International Conference for the 
blind has been held since 1914. 

The matter such Conference 
has already been 
Europe and preliminary meeting 
will held Vienna, June 12. 


Valuable Report 


The report upon Adequate Pro- 
vision for the Blind Feeble-Minded, 
which was published the Septem- 
ber issue the Outlook, represents 
much careful study upon the part 
who was chairman the Commit- 
tee appointed give this subject 
consideration. 

report which both sig- 
nificant and suggestive its scope. 
presents program which, fol- 
lowed every detail, would mean 
high degree humane action 
behalf those for whom adequate 
provision seriously needed. 

secure succor for all those who 
are such desperate need atten- 
tion mighty problem. Mr. 


Latimer and his committee should 
thanks and appreciation for the 
suggestiveness the report, and 
the thought and study represents. 
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Major Georges 
Scapini, 

blind member 

the French 
Chamber Deputies. 
Sightless 

began the study 

law, gaining 
admission the 

bar Paris. 


Blind Membcr Chamber Deputies 


September the United States 

received visit from Major 

Georges Scapini, blinded veteran 
the World War, who mem- 
ber the French 
Deputies. was the guest 
honor the American Legion its 
convention San Antonio, Texas. 

Major Scapini also President 
the Association War Blind, 
France. During his stay New 
York visited the offices the 
American Foundation for the Blind 
and brought word from 
fellows France. “All blind are 
brothers distress,” said. “The 
blind France send greetings and 


good wishes all the blind 
America.” 

Last spring, when Major Scapini 
was elected the Chamber Dep- 
uties, Valentin Magazine 
said him: 

“M. Scapini, blind veteran, Re- 
publican, has been elected deputy 
with majority 10,550 votes. 

“This election welcomed with 
great joy the world the blind 
where Scapini well known and 
highly esteemed. Like the House 
Italy with Delacroix, like the 
English House with Captain Fraser, 
the Chamber will now have blind 
veteran member. 


‘ 
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The History the Pennsylvania Home 
Teaching Society and Free Circulating 
Library for the Blind 


KENNEDY 


(Continued from September issue) 


Dr. Moon’s visit Amer- 
ica, General Eaton informed him 
that there were not less than 60,000 
blind persons the United States 
and probably 50,000 these were 
over twenty years age, which 
showed the pressing need Home 
Teaching work and Free Lending 
Libraries embossed books. 

July 18, 1882, Dr. Moon and 
his daughter returned England. 
Although the former did not again 
visit America, maintained close 
interest the work being carried 
here, the time his death 
October 10, 1894, which was fol- 
lowed less than month that 
his life-long friend and financial 
supporter, Sir Charles Lowther. 

One the greatest pleasures 
life reading. all prefer 
choose our own subject and read 
when feel the inclination. Be- 
fore Home Teaching was instituted, 
person losing his sight after school 
age had trust entirely some 
relative friend, and accept 
rule the kind book she pre- 
ferred, else without the men- 
tal stimulus literature altogether. 
Many weary hours solitude and 
physical darkness were the result. 
Consequently with the spread 
Home Teaching the demand for em- 
bossed books various types has 
been enormous. 

The adult blind the United 
States owe deep debt gratitude 


Mr. John Rhoads, for 
undertook the entire management 
the practical work the Society, 
raised the necessary funds, distrib- 
uted the library 
wrote letters the blind many 
the country encouraging 
them learn read, and directed 
the work the three teachers, who 
different times were employed 
teach the blind their own 
homes Philadelphia. 

Mr. Rhoads gave his services 
this work for sixteen years free 
any compensation, except that sense 
satisfaction which always follows 
self sacrificing work for others. The 
which formed the solid foundation 
upon which the Society was built 
can never over-estimated. 

There was free postage em- 
bossed books until 1904 and the 
teachers carried most the litera- 
ture the blind themselves, the 
teachers England today, where 
the privilege free mail for em- 
bossed books not yet enjoyed. 

The first Home Teacher was 
devoted little Quaker lady, who de- 
veloped typhoid fever when work- 
ing Philadelphia and died con- 
sequence. The names the first 


three teachers are not recorded. 
January 1889, the fourth 
teacher, Mr. James Moore, was 
engaged Mr. Rhoads mis- 
sionary home teacher the blind. 


| | 


HISTORY PENNSYLVANIA HOME TEACHING SOCIETY 


Soon after the accident which de- 
prived Mr. Moore sight boy- 
learned read the five 
types then use, but since the in- 
troduction Moon type consid- 
ers far the best for those who 
become blind adult life. Mr. 
Moore had taught hundreds blind 
people read before his resigna- 
tion from the Society December 
1916, after twenty-seven years 
active Home Teaching. 1885, 
Dr. Robert Moon, London ocu- 
list and son Dr. William Moon, 
continuing his practice (after going 
through the formality taking 
American degree Jefferson Med- 
ical College this city) became 
associated with Mr. Rhoads and 
took active part the work. 

1898, the Society was re-organ- 
ized under the name the Phila- 
delphia Home Teaching Society and 
Free Circulating Library for the 
Blind with Judge William Ash- 
man President, Dundas Pratt, 
John Rhoads and John Baird 
Vice-Presidents, Frank Read 
Treasurer, and Dr. Robert Moon 
Secretary. 

Judge Ashman gave liberally 
his valuable time and influence for 
the benefit the Society, for his 
kindly heart was always open the 
need his fellowman. 

For more than eleven years Mr. 
Frank Read was ardent worker 
for the Society. His mother had 
been blind and was his constant 
regret that she had not had the com- 
fort reading for herself, she 
died before the 
Home Teaching. Mr. Read’s large 
correspondence during his years 


Treasurer was directed increas- 
ing the membership and enlarging 
the funds the Society. several 
occasions loaned hundreds 
dollars himself keep the Society 
out debt and all times gave 
generously his time and money. 

the year re-organization, 
1898, Judge Ashman, Mr. Rhoads, 
Dr. Robert Moon and Committee 
from the Board Managers con- 
ferred with the Trustees the 
Free Library Philadelphia with 
the result that agreement was 
signed the 7th November, 
1898, whereby the Free Library was 
take charge the embossed 
books belonging the Society, the 
city paying the expenses connected 
with the city distribution, but the 
Philadelphia Home Teaching Soci- 
ety undertaking pay for clerical 
expenses, printing, postage, wrap- 
ping paper, etc., for all books sent 
outside the city. Mr. John 
Thomson, the Librarian, took deep 
and practical interest the work 
after the books were installed and 
Miss Emma Neisser (who be- 
came Mrs. Liborio Delfino) was 
placed charge the first depart- 
ment for the blind any library 
the United States. The condition 
Mr. Rhoads’s health and the great 
increase the demand for Moon 
type books made this re-organiza- 
tion absolutely imperative. 

Since the Society’s affiliation with 
the Free Library Philadelphia 
has made rapid progress, due largely 
the valuable co-operation which 
had been afforded the Trustees, 
the Librarian, and the staff the 
Free Library the distribution 
the Society’s book. March 
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1911, new agreement was entered 
into between the Society and Free 
Library owing slight misunder- 
standing regarding the Society’s in- 
tention continue supply read- 
ers outside the State Pennsyl- 
vania with embossed books. 


March 1901, through the 
efforts Judge Ashman and other 
warm friends the Society, char- 
ter was secured. had been pre- 
pared two lawyer members 
the Board Managers, Mr. Rod- 
man Paul and Mr. John Wilkin- 
son, and the name Pennsylvania 
was substituted for Philadelphia 
provide for wider scope the work. 
The second clause the charter 
“The purpose for which the corpor- 
ation formed the instruction 
the blind the art reading 
means books printed embossed 
raised Moon type other charac- 
establish and operate itself 
through the medium others 
Free Library Libraries books 
printed said type other char- 
acters for the use the blind.” 


The fourth clause reads: “The 
corporation shall exist perpetually” 
—and will—and its services will 
continue given entirely free 
all the blind irrespective age, 
color, creed nationality, for the 
Society was built earnest work- 
ers firm and sure foundation 
and cannot fail grow great and 
exist perpetually, for the characters 
its founders were the kind that 
produce great things even though 
they may not live see the fruits 
their disinterested labors. 


1909, owing the serious ill- 
ness Mr. Read which resulted 
his death the following summer, Mr. 
John Wilkinson, who had been 
one the Board Managers for 
eight years, succeeded him 


the death Judge Ashman 
October 13, 1914, Dr. John 
Thomson, who had been Vice Pres- 
ident since 1906, was elected Presi- 
dent, but was unable continue 
his active interest the Society ow- 
ing his advanced age. When 
February 23rd, 1917, Dr. Thomson 
died, Dr. Webster Fox, third 
Vice President, was elected Presi- 
dent. For seven years Dr. Fox, the 
eminent eye surgeon, 
with Dr. Thomson and Mr. John 
Baird Vice President, and 
through his daily association with 
Dr. Robert Moon, the Secretary 
(up the time the latter’s death 
1914) Dr. Fox was well acquaint- 
with the workings the Society 
and heartily sympathy with its 
object. Mr. John Baird, gen- 
erous supporter the work from 
the time was elected the Board 
1899 continued his valuable prac- 
tical help although for some time 
had made his home Honolulu, 
where died 1922. 


very important factor 
creasing the good work this So- 
ciety was the passing bill 
the United States Congress 1904, 
granting the passage loaned em- 
bossed books through the mail free 
all charge, under certain simple 
regulations. 


(To concluded) 


Positions Our Graduates Are Holding 
Green 


Superintendent Missouri School for the Blind 


making survey the positions 
occupied former graduates 
and pupils the Missouri School 
for the Blind note the number 
who have made success owing to: 


Marked aptitude for cer- 
tain professions aided ade- 
quate technical training. 

The number processes, 
parts processes, me- 
chanical easily 
performed those given train- 
ing for manual dexterity. 

would remain square pegs but 
for the ambition achieve, and 
experiences adjustments that 
whittle them into rounded fit- 
ness for circular openings. 


begin with our graduates near- 
est home, that our own school, 
have seven teachers: 


Marie Adzit graduate 
1908 additional training 
State Teachers’ College, Kirks- 
ville, Missouri; Teacher 3rd 
grade and Braille for special 
pupils studio own home. 

Margaret Wade—graduate 
Harris Tea- 
chers College 1914; Teacher 
1915. Teaches piano seeing 
pupils studio own home. 

Lester Best graduate 
1920; pupil Arnold Waechtler 
St. Louis Symphony Orches- 
since 1924. 

Geneva Koenker—graduate 


1917; voice pupil Miss Mil- 


dred Kellogg; Teacher voice 


Joseph Huber—attended 
began study cornet. Left 
school take special training 
cornet Heim, Weldon 
Chicago and Herbert Clark. 
His cornet had specially 
arranged with valves 
played with left hand 
lost his right hand dynamite 
explosion, which also caused 
the loss sight. Mr. Huber’s 
position recognized 
teacher cornet and wind in- 
struments St. Louis due 
his unbounded determina- 
tion and ambition. has all 
the pupils can handle his 
studio his own home. 
pursuit the best instruction 
wherever obtainable has ex- 
pended $8,500, all which 
earned himself. hobby 
his vacation Mr. Huber pursues 
the unusual avocation fishing 
northern woods Minnesota 
and Canada. 


Elsa Teuscher—graduate 
1915; Teacher Mission Free 
School, St. Louis, since 1920. 

Leatha Pullen—graduate 
1923; Teacher handicraft 
shop for blind 
Y., 1926; Teacher primary 
grades Convent Good 
Shepherd, St. Louis, since 1927. 


Four graduates the school are 
home teachers the adult blind 


Missouri under the Missouri Com- 
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mission for the Blind follows: 


1923; appointed home teacher 
1927. 

Ben Howell graduate 
1910; appointed home teacher 
1924. 

Wm. Ely—attended school 
two years; graduate law 
from Washington University; 
appointed home teacher July, 
1923. 

Mildred Hosenfeldt gradu- 
ate 1920; appointed home 
teacher August, 1928. 


Three other home teachers have 
taken adjustment training the 


School. 


These have qualified osteopths: 


Dr. Olin Jayne—graduate 
1915; graduate Kirksville 
School Osteopathy 1919; 
successful practice Centralia, 
Illinois. 

Dr. Irwin Schindler—gradu- 
ate 1910; graduate Kirks- 
ville School Osteopathy 
1918; successful 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Dr. Fred Reinbeck—graduate 
1919; graduate Kirksville 
School Osteopathy 1923; 
practising St. Louis. 

Dr. Chas. Williams—graduate 
1922; graduate Kansas 
City College Osteopathy 
1926; 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Musicians: 
Horace White—graduate 


1916, having been graduated 
music 1915; graduated from 


Kroeger School Music 
1918; studied with Leo Miller 
two years; student Paris one 
year with Mr. Cady; assistant 
teacher piano Cornish 
School, Seattle, Washington, 
two years, resigned this posi- 
tion establish private studio 
Berkeley, California; was 
soloist with St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Paul Gardie—attended school 
ten years; guitar and banjo 
player Harvey Orchestra, 
Chicago, since 1914. 

Mary (colored)— 
attended school 1888-1910; spe- 
cialized voice; made trans- 
continental tour with manager 
and maid six years; Head 
Fitzhugh Valentine 
Studio, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
since 1918. 


One Lawyer: 


Homer Davenport—graduate 
1903; graduate law from 
Prosecuting Attorney Lac- 
lede County, Missouri, four 
years; now Probate Judge 
Laclede County. 


One Librarian: 


Edward Endicott— attended 
school 1895-1903; graduate 
law from St. Louis University 
1918; librarian department 
for blind St. Louis Public 
Library since 1925. 


One Dramatic Reader: 


Betty McGuire—graduate 
1918; graduate Washing- 
ton University 


1922; 


POSITIONS OUR GRADUATES ARE HOLDING 


1923; elected Phi Beta 
Kappa; Assistant teacher 
girls’ expression department 


One Office Assistant: 


Lenah Hill graduate 
1917; 
handling work for Cashier’s, 
Actuarial and Claim Depart- 
ments Abraham Lincoln Life 
Insurance Company, Spring- 
field, Illinois, since 1920. 


Five Tuners: 


Waldemar Keitel graduate 
1907; Teacher harmony, 
theory, piano and tuning 
Arkansas School for the Blind, 
1909-1910; Tuner piano de- 
partment Scrugs-Vander- 
voort-Barney department store 
since 

Frank Hughes attended 
school 1898-1907; Tuner 
Jenkins Piano Company, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, 1911; Tuner 
for Baldwin Piano Company, 
St. Louis, since 1917. 

Geo. Dieter—graduate 
1907; Tuner Olney Music 
Store, St. Joseph, Missouri, for 
years; now private tuner. 

Raymond Renard—completed 
course piano tuning 1915; 
Tuner Wyatt Wall De- 
partment Store, St. Joseph, 
Missouri, since 1915. 

Henry completed 
course piano tuning 1905; 
Tuner for Aeolian Music Com- 
pany, St. Louis, since 1918. 


Three Salesmen: 


Joseph Meyers—graduate 
1889; Salesman for Missouri 


Commission for the Blind since 
1926. 

Irwin Lindner—graduate 
1906; Solicitor for Newark 
Commission Firm, Newark, 
New Jersey. 

Ernest Howell—graduate 
1904; traveling 
Kemper-Thomas Novelty Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, since 
1908. 


Six 


Eugene Mahany—graduate 
1907 very successful grocer and 
coal dealer since 1907, Barrett 
Station, St. Louis County, 
Missouri. 

Dan Barnes graduate 
Senath, Missouri, since 1912. 

Thomas graduate 
1903; sandwich, confectionery 
and soft drink stand, St. Louis, 
since 1923. 

Joseph Unterberger gradu- 
ate 1901; sandwich, soft 
drink and tobacco stand, City 
Hall, St. Louis, since 1926. 

Fred Gabler—attended school 
four years; cigar stand, Muni- 
cipal Courts Building, St. Louis, 
since 1926. 

Edward Golterman gradu- 
ate 1906; tobacco stand 
Municipal Market, St. Louis, 
since 

Two Telephone Operators: 

Mary Newnan—graduate 
1897; with Missouri Commis- 
sion for the blind since 1915. 

1926; with Charter Oak Stove 
and Range Company 


September, 1927. 
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Six Factory Workers: 


George Bullock—graduate 
1918; packing department 
International Shoe Company, 
St. Louis, since 1919. 

Stanley Jakubiak graduate 
1923; tobacco stripper 
Liggett Tobacco Factory, St. 
Louis, since 1924. 


Elsa Nierdick—graduate 
1920; with Killark Electric 
Company, 3940 St. 


Louis, attaches ferrules fuses, 
etc., since 1924. 


Grace Fields graduate 
1910; Chicago Fuse Company, 
Chicago, since 1925—attaches 
ferrules tubes used auto 
lights. 

Nell Martin—attended school 
ten years; with Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Company, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


James Huff completed 
broom-trade 1905; Shop fore- 
man for Missouri Association 
for Blind, 1913-1915; Shop 
foreman for Missouri Commis- 
sion for Blind, since 1915. 


addition these mentioned 
there considerable number who 
are working shops the Mis- 
souri Commission for the Blind 
St. Louis and Kansas City. 


The Community Collegians and 
Their Pioneers 


March, 1919, two boys the 
Community Workers the New 
York Guild for the Jewish Blind 
bethought themselves the idea 
establishing orchestra. 


Their forces were weak, consisting 
merely two violinists—themselves 
the notion was new, and suffi- 
ciently attractive make their ef- 
forts seem worth while. These two 
boys, Concetto Mafaraci, now 
graduate lawyer, and Sigimund 
Horowitz, felt confident that other 
musicians would join them, and 
shortly after, the Joyland Synco- 
pators, playing two violins, banjo, 
saxophone, drums and piano, was 
formed. 

These blind boys played most 
the Settlement houses the city, 
and many the dance halls. 
The orchestra gave services gratis 
during and after the war, and also 
regular intervals for the soldiers 
Governor’s Island, and the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Club. The 
convalescent Welfare Island and 
the soldiers Bedloe’s Island were 
also remembered. 

After slight lull the activities, 
with changes the membership, 
others, who had the meanwhile 
been studying instruments, started 
the band anew, and about year 
ago the group was re-organized and 
re-christened the Community Col- 
legians, known also the Califor- 
nia Collegians. Under the capable 
and supervision 
Messrs. Federlein and White, six 
musicians play trumpet, piano, alto 
sax, tenor sax, banjo and drums, 
the weekly gathering the “Merry- 
makers,” all the Guild’s socials, 
and elsewhere the city when en- 
gagements can obtained. 

The Guild actively engaged 
giving publicity, and has established 
fund for purchasing instruments, 
and for giving lessons. 


How Shall the Blind Earn Livelihood 


Principal the Alabama School for the Blind 


difficult matter find occu- 
pation which blind person 
could earn living productive 
effort any kind. Until com- 
paratively recent years the two 
words and “beggar” have 
been almost 
linked together. The Bible speaks 
blind beggars but never men- 
tions one who was doing any sort 
work, believe. Blindness seems 
always former centuries have 
been regarded not only major 
tragedy but also insuperable 
handicap any sort work 
earn living. Blind people were re- 
garded sort type human- 
ity different from the rest us, 
people greatly pitied, being 
totally helpless and dependent. And 
think the blind themselves for the 
most part regarded their case 
hopeless. There was nothing they 
could add the happiness 
welfare the community. 
course, there were few outstand- 
ing exceptions like Milton, who re- 
fused permit any physical handi- 
cap halt their labors; but even 
Milton was not born blind; other- 
wise there would probably 
Paradise Lost. The matter train- 
ing the blind seemed 
consequence, for what was there 
gained training person who, 
even could take the training, 
could put service? 
Schools for the blind are recent 
enough venture the suggestion 


THE past has always been 


that education might good for 
blind people. And even today there 
are many people who think that 
money spent the education the 
blind wasted. judgment 
the appropriations for the education 
the blind today come more be- 
cause the fact that the education 
the masses popular now than 
because legislators and tax payers 
generally really have much con- 
fidence the scheme bread cast 
upon the waters. The burden 
proof still rests institutions for 
the blind prove dubious 
public that money spent for that 
purpose money well spent. This 
may sound like strange talk those 
fine souls who 
their lives effort lift the 
blind from the depths the heights, 
from darkness light. But be- 
lieve safe ground when 
address this article the public 
generally. And this public 
should most like reach the re- 
maining part this article. 
Institutions for the blind today 
are training blind children take 
active and helpful part the 
work society, contribute the 
pleasure and prosperity the com- 
munity where they live, not because 
public with sympathetic and 
appreciative understanding, but 
spite the lack that very sym- 
pathetic and 
standing. not mean score 


the public but rather deprecate 
the fact that seems the fault 
the times, and point out that 
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perhaps the greatest problem before 
teachers the blind today not 
the instruction the blind but the 
education the sighted under- 
stand the blind. 

who are working the busi- 
ness the education the blind 
know now that our children can 
learn well many things which 
contribute the sum total human 
happiness and welfare. They can 
weave and they can spin; they can 
sing and play; they can keep shop 
and store and attend the house- 
hold duties the home. They can 
really enter into the problems and 
assist the solution matters 
vital every human interest. 
longer problem find things 
that the blind can learn; now 
they cannot learn and do. have 
been working with the blind for 
nearly fifteen years and horizon 
for the limits blind endeavor has 
grown wider and wider the years 
by. That which first seemed 
hopeless tragedy dwindled 
into tolerable calamity and then 
faded into painful but limited 
handicap. sorry for the blind, 
but sorrow longer that 
despair and dejection. want 
help the blind, but greatest am- 
bition help them help them- 
selves. want give the blind, 
but have come realize that the 
greatest contribution any one can 
make the blind give them 
chance. And just here that 
invite public stay with me. 

fully convinced that the 
greatest handicap under which blind 
people labor today not blindness 
but lack faith the part 


the public. young blind man can 
learn well anyone how tune 
piano, but unless can convince 
the owner the piano that can 
tune well without injury the 
piano will not get any work 
that home. The owner the piano 
may give him dollar get rid 
him and the next day let some 
quack make botch his piano. 
That will small service the 
blind man. blind girl can learn 
teach voice and piano swell 
anyone, but long she re- 
garded sort miracle freak 
simply because she can sing and 
play she will not have many lucra- 
There end the things that 
blind men and women can learn 
do, but long the average per- 
son insists regarding every blind 
person object charity and 
prefers give the beggar and 
withhold from the laborer begging 
will premium and productive 
labor discount. have seen 
some bright young blind men gradu- 
ate from school and forth with 
high hopes and passion for service 
only met every turn the 
These proud and ambitious boys 
were ashamed beg but they had 
live. So, perhaps quitting the 
state, they wandered the streets 
some far away village city and 
held out tin cup well mean- 
ing but cruel public. 

the senior year our schools 
for the blind the prospective gradu- 
ates begin look forward for em- 
ployment for the following year. 
who are the head the 
schools are bombarded annually 
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with applications from the boys and 
girls. Their training, character and 
fitness are excellent, but they are 
blind. our staff here Alabama, 
have several blind teachers. 
was asked recently official 
high the educational affairs the 
state did not think could get 
more efficient service employing 
all sighted teachers. answered 
“yes” and “no.” Seeing teachers can 
unquestionably many things such 
grading papers, chaperoning, dis- 
ciplining, looking after the general 
neatness and cleanliness pupils 
better than blind teachers. Seeing 
teachers require less assistance 
the preparation programs, less 
help going from place place, 
less help meal times, and gen- 
erally speaking the many duties 
found institytional life see- 
ing teachers can more service 
than their blind fellows. But this 
not the whole story. have the 
feeling that seeing teacher can 
never get quite fully into the life 
and sympathetic relationship the 
blind pupil can the blind teacher. 
Then, too, suppose announce 
that are have more blind 
teachers. have lopped off one 
more possible means making 
livelihood from the already too nar- 
row list open the blind. What 
effect will this narrowing have upon 
the student body who now have few 
enough occupations which 
look forward? proportion 
narrow the list lucrative employ- 
ments for the blind reduce the 
stimulus for good school work. 
not favor, for the sake 
efficiency alone, taking away one 
one those places service from 


the blind and giving them the 
sighted. 

the money spent the edu- 
cation the blind well spent? Some 
time ago, was train and 
fellow passenger learning that was 
from the blind school asked 
remembered certain girl who had 
finished the school for the blind 
few years before. remembered 
her and asked him what she was 
doing. said she was not doing 
anything much but that the state 
had already been repaid many times 
over for the money spent her 
education. “How?” asked. “She 
comes from very humble home,” 
said he. “Her people are honest but 
simple and crude. This girl took her 
education and polite manners back 
into that home and the whole family 
life was changed. Before she went 
school she was only blind girl 
taking little part the conversa- 
tion and part the business 
ihe home. She sat quietly her- 
self. Now she sings and plays and 
talks interestingly matters con- 
cern all. Before she went 
school the neighbors only knew that 
there was blind child that home. 
Now she the center social life 
that community. She carries with 
her atmosphere happiness, in- 
telligence and culture, and that home 
and that community have already 
been repaid many times for the ex- 
pense her education.” Are 
value education solely 
material returns? Or, 


some spiritual values that cannot 
estimated monetary considera- 
tions? 

much for the past and present 
the educational status the 
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blind. What about the future? 
confidently look forward the time 
when there will blindness save 
accidental blindness. But, probably, 
there will always blindness 
some sort, and believe the time will 
come when the public will learn 
trust their ability things. 
The blind will then able take 
their rightful place the work 
the world. They will able give 
larger and fuller material return. 
Until then who are educating 
the blind will have twofold duty, 
first, educate the blind, and, sec- 
ond, train the public under- 
stand the blind. 


The Story Blind Dog 


Albert Payson Terhune, author 
“Lad,” tells the story blind 
dog the American Magazine for 
November. his kennels pedi- 
greed collie puppy was born blind. 
When the dog was only few 
weeks old veterinary told Mr. 
there was hope its 
sight. Mr. Terhune would not con- 
sider killing the puppy and grew 
Farm, much loved member his 
dog family. With great understand- 
ing and sympathy describes Fair 
Ellen’s adjustment the conditions 
her blindness imposed 
The blind dog learned adapt her- 
self the life the kennels with 
extraordinary intelligence and Mr. 
Terhune avers the other dogs 
showed her especial attention. She 
raised family puppies with 
perfect sight and lived happy, 
normal life. 

blindness. 


The Bessie Stinton Prize Contest 


Announcement made the 
awards the Bessie Stinton Prize 
Contest. 


Wallace David McGill Leav- 
enworth, Kansas, won the first 
prize $50. Mr. McGill’s paper 
discussed professional work de- 
pending upon fundamental princi- 
ples psychology, sociology and 
moral philosophy. 


Leonard Burford Abilene, 
Texas, won the second prize $40. 
Mr. Burford presented the view- 
point professional musician. 

Bess Eleanor Arthaud Vinton, 
Iowa, was the winner the third 
prize $30. Miss Arthaud’s ar- 
ticle was from the viewpoint 
teacher who has seen her pupils 
out into life win foothold. 

Mrs. Emma Wernett, 
Canton, Ohio, went the fourth prize 
$20. Mrs. Wernett expressed the 
specific way. 


Miss Alice Otto Appleton, 
Wisconsin, won the fifth prize 
$10, analysis the personal 
factor success. 

The committee reports that none 
the articles were exactly what 
was desired, although 
sessed great deal merit and 
great deal careful thought—com- 
plying with Miss Stinton’s wish the 
committee judged papers for their 
intrinsic merit. The committee 
feels that Miss Stinton has done 
great service the course offer- 
ing this means stimulating anal- 
ysis methods used work for 
the blind. 
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What Some Our Graduates Are Doing 


Superintendent New York State School for the Blind 


THEIR fruits shall 
know them.” school for 
the blind may justly claim 
some credit for the success life 
its former pupils. The school has 
large measure given them the schol- 
astic and technical training which 
enables them succeed. Their 
choice life work was often made 
advice the school faculty who 
have ample opportunity observe 
and study the pupils’ personal quali- 
fications for any particular line 
work. increasing degree the 
schools are interesting themselves 
securing situations for their grad- 
uates. course the preponderance 
credit for success and respon- 
sibility for failure rests the pupil 
himself, and such success failure 
determined mainly his personal 
equipment fitness, determination, 
integrity, etc., yet with rare excep- 
tions our most successful graduates 
gladly testify the value the 
assistance and preparation given 
them the school from which 
they graduated. Our pupils are our 
buds and blossoms; our graduates 
are our fruits; hence the appropri- 
ateness the Biblical quotation 
which opens this article. 

The New York State School for 
the Blind Batavia was established 
law 1865. was opened 
pupils its present location 
September, 1868. During the sixty 
years its existence over 1,700 
pupils have lived within its halls for 
longer shorter periods time. 
For number years after the 
establishment the school 


formal graduating exercises were 
held and diplomas were given. 
Pupils entered, took what subjects 
they desired and after receiving 
what education they desired all 
the school had offer, they left. 
Our records show only 161 names 
pupils who have been awarded 
diplomas after completing regular 
course and after going through the 
form graduating. The first figures 
which give pertain these bona 
fide graduates only, and these fig- 
ures are believe most cases 
absolutely accurate. 

Thirty this number are known 
engaged tuning. These are 
probably about equally distributed 
between workers piano factories 
and those who are doing private tun- 
ing and working music stores. 
Our list tuners outnumbers those 
engaged any other occupation and, 
being limited males alone, con- 
stitutes considerably more than one- 
fifth our male graduates. This 
occupation which may suc- 
cessfully followed any intelligent 
blind man who possesses accurate 
ear and fair amount mechani- 
which blind man may render real 
service his community and 
reasonably satisfactory 
remuneration for himself. While the 
victrola and the radio have doubt- 
less curtailed some extent the sale 
pianos, there will always 
steady demand for this instrument. 
Our tuning course now includes in- 
struction the tuning and care 
piano players. Some our men 
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who are engaged tuning add 
somewhat their income using 
music side line and occasionally 
playing orchestras. 


close second our number 
tuners the number those en- 
gaged business, twenty-six all. 
this group have included not 
only those who are the proprietors 
managers business plants but 
those who are acting agents, 
salesmen, operators stands; fact 
all those who require some amount 
capital for their operations. This 
class has largely increased during 
the past ten years, due mainly 
believe the activities the New 
York State Commission for the 
Blind. believe none included 
this list excepting those who are 
making least comfortable liv- 
ing for themselves, while some 
them are actually well do. Busi- 
ness capacity largely independent 
vision. Successful business men 
are the minority among both 
blind and sighted. question 
whether any system education 
can equip man with the money 
making capacity which, like artistic 
skill poetic ability, seems 
inborn when possessed. Schools can, 
however, and should, 
struction the fundamentals 
economics and business forms 
and methods. Such instruction will 
often prove valuable adjunct 
business man’s mental equipment, 
and save him from the necessity 
learning. business 
through bitter experience. 


lessons 


Next number comes those en- 
gaged various lines teaching. 
These total twenty includes 


ates teaching schools the 
blind, home teachers for commis- 
sions for the blind, music teachers, 
and public school teachers. Teach- 
ing seems profession which 
attracts many our pupils, but 
must admit that the openings for 
blind teachers are very rare outside 
schools and organizations for the 
blind. our five graduates who 
are engaged public school work 
only one totally blind. The other 
four have certain amount vision 
without which doubtful any 
them could have secured the posi- 
tions which they now hold. Pro- 
spective teachers should realize 
advance that their opportunities for 
employment are extremely limited, 
except among the blind themselves. 
Our school somewhat proud 
the fact that June, 1928, one 
our graduates was given regular 
diploma from New York State 
Normal school and life certificate 
authorizing him teach the pub- 
lic schools the state New York. 
Better than this, however, the fact 
that has very well-paying posi- 
tion and reported giving ex- 
cellent satisfaction. totally 
without sight. believe the 
first totally sightless graduate 
normal school our state, and 
judging from past experience, may 
many years before this case 
duplicated. 

Nine graduates are employed 
some capacity local associations 
for the blind. Most the important 
cities our state now support 
association for the blind, and while 
they serve mainly the blind who 
have not had the advantages 
education, few our graduates 
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seek employment with them, 
trust the mutual advantage 
both the associations and the grad- 
uates. 


Graduates engaged the practice 
law number six. With one ex- 
ception they are totally blind. This 
profession seems attract cer- 
tain number our brainiest boys. 
They all made excellent record 
both our school and college and 
law school. From conversations 
have had with them judge that 
they all found the road success- 
ful practice rather long and thorny 
one, although those who have been 
practicing for some years have won 
out and are entitled classed 
successful. 


Our graduates number five prac- 
ticing osteopaths and three profes- 
sional masseuses. Two the os- 
teopaths have partial sight. The 
other six mentioned 
sightless. Possibly other line 
work has higher degree suc- 
cess been scored our graduates 
than these. They have definitely 
proven that these two branches 
physio-therapy the totally sight- 
less may win remarkable success, 
not only making splendid income 
for themselves but also giving them 
the satisfaction knowing that they 
are rendering real service hu- 
that changes requirements for ad- 
mission most colleges osteo- 
pathy and schools massage make 
increasingly difficult for our pu- 
pils prepare for these fields 
service which they have abun- 
dantly proven their capacity for 
usefulness. 


Three are known filling po- 
sitions dictaphone operators to- 
gether with three non-graduates. 
All them are reported doing well. 
This line work which requires 
special fitness and very few our 
pupils measure the require- 
ments for dictaphone operator. 
Experience has shown the extreme 
securing positions for 
blind persons. 


Four our recent graduates are 
institutions higher learning and 
naturally their usefulness and suc- 
cess the world can only esti- 
mated the present time. 


There are only two who feel 
should classed professional 
musicians, and also only two who 
are making success the manu- 
facture brooms. Perhaps they 
should included our list 
business men. Most our pupils 
who are making living out their 
musical ability are doing 
means teaching music. 


far have any record, only 
two our actual graduates are in- 
mates charitable institutions. 


The summing the above figures 
leaves approximately twenty who 
are more less engaged some 
kind work, and twenty-seven con- 
cerning whom possess data 
whatever. Five the list are known 
have died. The number under 


miscellaneous includes number 
girls and women who are living 
home, some them doing more 
less work for the state commission 
some local association, but whose 
also includes few both sexes 
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who are known have been em- 
ployed for short periods time but 
who have permanency work 
sufficient warrant them being 
given classification. 


may interest note that 
thirty-four our male graduates 
and thirteen female graduates are 
known married. 


stated early the article, the 
above figures include only our ac- 
tual graduates. Some our most 
successful former pupils are those 
who attended the school and left 
without graduating. Some these 
personal knowledge give the 
school much credit for the prepara- 
tion gave them. From the stand- 
point accomplishments the 
blind, their success perhaps more 
significant than that those who 
were more definitely prepared. This 
would include goodly number 
piano tuners, number engaged 
business various kinds, some 
with very large financial return, 
few engaged preaching some 
form literary work, some sales- 
men and agents, and least one 
preeminently successful editor and 
publisher. few non-graduates are 
engaged the work teaching, 
dictaphone operating and massage. 


Thus given accurately pos- 
sible information concerning the oc- 
cupation most our living pupils 
who were our school long enough 
upon them. The statistics given 
reveal little that new, and they 
can probably duplicated many 
schools for the blind throughout the 
country. the facts given have any 


significance point any conclu- 
sion, that the sightless are en- 
gaged almost great variety 
occupations are the sighted 
and that with the requisite combina- 
tion intelligence, persistence and 
preparation, they may parallel the 
accomplishments their sighted 
friends. These facts should 
source encouragement both the 
blind and schools for the blind. 
the former they consider that 
what has been done can done 
again. the latter demonstrat- 
ing beyond possibility refutation 
the value the blind educa- 
tion. Hence the necessity for our 
schools. Other things being equal 
the most successful are the best pre- 
pared. the majority the blind 
doubtless some kind industrial 
education, most persons termed 
practical education, best adapt- 
ed. Yet, that minority blind stu- 
dents who possess ambition, ability 
and wisdom apply knowledge and 
who desire college university 
training should given oppor- 
tunity prepare for this course 
higher education. our schools 
for the blind are equipped pro- 
vide their blind pupils with every- 
thing that could possibly ex- 
pected from primary and second- 
ary system education for the 
sighted, and our school managers 
and faculties are the alert with 
eyes ever open new possibilities 
for their pupils, who can say 
what number occupations might 
extended the list given 
article written twenty-five years 


from now this same topic, “What 
some our blind graduates are 
doing.” 


Libraries Blindness Ink Print” 
Harry Best, 


occupation, particularly 
profession, which demands 


some measure skill pre- 
liminary training for its successful 
prosecution soon builds for itself 
show forth its achievements 
the past and afford basis and 
stimulus for progress the future. 
the value and worth and im- 
portance its work are realized, 
and regard and esteem and pride 
are called forth the part those 
who follow it, the special library 
develops apace; this becomes in- 
dispensable appurtenance 
work itself, and source strength 
and hope. 

the great work for the blind, 
one the greatest human under- 
takings, there may expected 
arise libraries mean character, 
and worthy great cause. Let 
see how far this expectation may 
have been fulfilled, far may 
libraries containing matter the 
English language (in ink print). 
Such libraries may grouped into 
three chief divisions: libraries in- 
stitutions for the blind (for the most 
part schools), general public librar- 
ies, especially cities; and libraries 
educational institutions. 

Only the smaller number in- 
stitutions for the blind the United 
States have yet what may 
called extensive comprehensive 
libraries upon the subject blind- 
ness and the blind. Most have fairly 
complete files their own reports 
and matter directly concerned 
with their own work; varying 


degrees they contain reports 
publications other institutions, 
matter dealing with the general 
work for the blind the country, 
many cases the latter type 
matter being rather scant. The 
smaller number libraries may 
manner, planned with regard 
future well past develop- 
ments. Probably, however, most 
institution school libraries are 
showing improvement with time. 

considerable amount litera- 
ture upen the blind found 
the public libraries general. 
Those the smaller cities have very 
those the larger cities have 
varied miscellaneous collection 
though seldom any great extent. 
Hardly any seem have extensive 
reports institutions outside their 
own States, and very few full sets 
for their own States. There are two 
public libraries, however, which con- 
stitute notable exceptions the 
Library Congress Washington 
and the New York Public Library. 
Both contain great amount 
literature upon many subjects, and 
literature upon the blind has due 
representation, though neither can 
declared cover the field 
blindness really adequate de- 
gree. These two libraries are far 
ahead any other public libraries 
the United States their col- 
lections matter upon the blind. 

What said the public libraries 
the United States may said 
with little modification the li- 
braries educational institutions. 
The smaller libraries have 
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general thing very little matter; 
while the larger have but limited 
amount. Certain special libraries 
social welfare organizations make 
somewhat better showing. 


There one library this coun- 
reference library the Perkins In- 
stitution Massachusetts. This 
possibly represents 
single collection literature upon 
the blind the world—certainly 
the English language. the re- 
sult far-seeing view the need 
and the value such library, 
and patient and wide search for 
material. special merit with 
its excellent cataloguing arrange- 
ments. Among specialized libraries 
upon any subject the library for the 
blind the Perkins Institution 
doubtless given foremost 
place. 


England, while extensive 
thorough investigation has not been 
attempted, appears upon inquiry 
that most schools collections 
literature upon the blind are con- 
fined the main reports 
schools, periodical publications, and 
certain literature more gen- 
eral nature. The best collection 
works upon the blind Great 
Britian seems that the 
National Institute for the Blind 
London. the more general li- 
braries that country, including 
the libraries the universities, there 
are scattered works upon the blind, 
usually great extent, though 
some contain matter much inter- 
est and value issued relatively 
early times. the British Museum, 
that vast treasure house human 


knowledge upon all subjects, there 
some noteworthy literature upon 
the blind, though, because the 
lack subject cataloguing earlier 
times, cannot known present 
just how much literature upon the 
blind found within its ven- 
erable walls. 


libraries upon the blind the 
English languages survey has 
been attempted, and nothing can 
here said them. 

matter much satisfaction 
all concerned with the work for the 
blind the growing consciousness 
the importance known and 
measured literature upon the sub- 
ject, together with growing desire 
see that this need supplied. 
coming years may sure that 
there will larger and more sys- 
tematic collections works upon 
the blind, and that far more will 
known them. 


Summer School Wisconsin 


The summer school the Wis- 
consin school for the Blind con- 
ducted during the past summer had 
enrollment eighty-two. Mr. 
Hooper reports that the work done 
was very intensive and more was 
accomplished than any previous 
sessions. The summer schools con- 
ducted this institution, 
lieves, the greatest rehabilitating 
work that done any other 
efforts made and for great deal 
less money. considers the 


greatest progress which has been 
made the education the blind 
Wisconsin. 


The Teaching Languages Profession 


for the Blind 


Francis CUMMINGS 
Member the Faculty the University Pennsylvania 


CAN hardly asserted that 

new profession for the blind. In- 
deed quite probable that blind 
teachers could have been found 
the language departments some 
the earliest institutions edu- 
cation for the blind. Though the 
number blind teachers seeing 
schools relatively small, there 
seems respectable number 
employed here and foreign 
countries. Accurate statistics 
this matter are not available, but 
have had brought attention 
blind teachers colleges Ohio, 
Michigan and Virginia, well 
two France, the one teaching 
lycée, the other university. 
refer exclusively teachers 
languages. have heard several 
others employed teach other sub- 
jects. 


What necessary order that 
blind person become successful 
teacher languages? The question 
difficult one for the reason that 
two people succeed exactly 
the same way. Personality must 
reckoned with. can, therefore, 
merely indicate the qualities and 
paramount importance. 


first and foremost the req- 
uisites, should mention profound 
and comprehensive knowledge 
the subject taught. Most 
can recall one more our teach- 


ers who seemed retain their posi- 
tions sheer nerve personality, 
indeed anything but thor- 
ough grasp the subject they were 
appointed teach. would 
practically impossible for 
teacher emulate such clever char- 
latans. must good better 
than his seeing competitor 
have precedence over him. 


should mention the second 
requisite the power convincing 
that one capable teaching see- 
ing students successfully spite 
the handicap blindness. 
this, there required what might 
Whether the result person- 
ality clever argumentation de- 
pends the particular case. Then, 
too, the whims the erratic god- 
dess Fortuna, which play impor- 
tant part every human career, 
are probably not without their im- 
portance such conjunctures. 


After the subject has been mas- 
tered and those concerned have been 
convinced the ability the aspir- 
ing teacher, the real problem 
teaching begins. The confidence and 
respect the students must 
gained force personality, cap- 
able presentation subject-matter 
and equitable treatment. After this, 
the rest quite simple. But what 
does capable presentation consist? 
the case language teaching 
consists stimulating the students’ 
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instincts imitation and desire for 
approval—especially the former—so 
that the learning language will 
not seem mere drudgery too irksome 
taken seriously. After interest 
has thus been created, the teacher 
must, frequent repetition, im- 
press the meanings words and 
phrases, thus establishing founda- 
tion which build later. Mem- 
orizing particularly good for the 
perfecting pronunciation, but rep- 
etition the key understanding. 
The students must hear the lan- 
guage spoken and attempt use 
themselves vehicle for thought 
make any impression upon 
their minds. course, great deal 
reading must required both 
and out class, the teacher procur- 
ing Braille the necessary texts. 

for the equitable treatment, 
consists avoiding favoritism and 
manifesting willingness help 
whenever and wherever necessary. 
The blind teacher must also impress 
his students with the fact that they 
cannot get away with any sopho- 
moric nonsense class. This can 
brought about only keeping 
the ears and intelligence ever alert. 
The proverbial sluggards who trust 
dark and doubtful tricks for 
passing mark must also dealt 
with equitably; that is, they must 
warned unmistakable terms, 
and unregenerate, dropped from 
the roll entirely. 

Such are, rather general way, 
the qualifications and methods that 
seem necessary for the 
success blind teacher. These 
vary inevitably according the per- 
sonality question, though the 
variations will rather methods 


than qualifications, for without 
thorough grasp the subject 
hand and the power get the best 
out every student, teacher can 
hope successful. 


Leslie Dana Medal Award 


Dr. Park Lewis, Buffalo, Y., 
vice-president the National So- 
ciety for the Prevention Blind- 
ness, was presented with the Leslie 
Dana Medal St. Louis Octo- 
ber 19, “for the most outstanding 
achievements the prevention 
blindness and the conservation 
vision” America. The medal 
given through the Missouri Associ- 
ation for the Blind, which Mr. 
Leslie Dana director. 

The medal was presented Dr. 
Lewis, behalf the donor, 
Dr. Edward Jackson Denver, 
Colorado, editor the American 
Journal Ophthalmology and dean 
the profession America, who 
was the first recipient the award 
1925. The inscription the 
medal reads: “To Dr. Park Lewis, 
physician, scholar, humanitarian— 
for lifelong devotion the preven- 
tion blindness, 1928.” 

Speaking the birth and de- 
velopment the movement for the 
prevention blindness the 
conservation vision, Lewis 
Carris, New York City, managing 
director the National Society for 
the Prevention Blindness, de- 


clared that “although the movement 
would have started some day with- 
out the impetus Dr. Lewis, 
would have been delayed precious 
years and probably would have made 
slower progress the beginning 
without him.” 


The Primary Teacher 


JENNIE 
School for the Blind, Nebraska City, Nebraska 


held the primary teacher 

measured many people, 
seems, the physical stature 
the pupils. The teacher, herself, 
however, fully conscious the 
fact that, though her youthful 
charges may diminutive, her 
task fraught with grave respon- 
sibility. “As the twig bent 
the tree and the 
primary teacher who has much 
with the bending the pliant twig 
—how much she can never know; 
but not that phase the ques- 
tion which stressed this 
particular article. Rather let con- 
sider the problems which confront 
the primary teacher and the qualities 
that are requisite coping with 
these problems. 

Deeply engraved upon heart 
are the words Samuel Bacon, 
founder and first superintendent 
the Nebraska School for the Blind. 
Talking concerning vacancy 
which knew was soon occur 
the teaching force, said: “The 
period between the time that 
blind child leaves his home and the 
time that able adjust himself 
institution life sort gulf 
which should spanned one 
who, having experienced the ordeal, 
willing bridge for others. 
want you fill the gap.” 

How best help the little new- 
comer adapt himself unfamiliar 
surroundings one the problems 
which confronts the primary teacher 
the beginning each school 
year. There the shy little stranger 


importance the position 


who wants neither talk nor 
talked to, who, the teacher well 
knows from experience, longs 
slip away and cry all out alone. 
There the wee one who, with 
quite opposite inclinations, wishes 
talk all the time, reiterating the 
fact that wants his mamma. Then 
there the happy-go-lucky child 
who shows symptoms home- 
sickness but immediately finds his 
place among his companions. The 
primary teacher will instruct these 
three types children reading, 
writing, spelling, etc., but she will 
more than that. Having sym- 
pathetic understanding her pupils 
and their problems, she will seek 
first all win their friendship. 
How will she this? making 
them feel that she genuinely and 
vitally interested 
touches their lives and all their 
activities, for the most important 
requisite the primary teacher 
real love for children. Possessing 
this, she will quickly gain the con- 
fidence all her young hopefuls, 
even the most timid. few days 
ago, showed the first graders 
collection shells which friend 
California had sent. The little 
boy, who the opening school 
had been too shy make any re- 
sponse, volunteered: have some 
shells home. trade you some 
mine for some yours.” give 
you some mine,” replied. “Then 
bring you some geranium slips,” 
was the rejoinder. When five-year- 
old Patty brought her little bell 
the reading class, suggested that 
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left desk until the lan- 
guage period, when could used 
playing game. The suggestion 
met with favor, but the bell was un- 
intentionally dropped. stooped 
pick up, Patty said most 
reassuring tone, “Oh, that’s all 
right, Not very 
clegant term address, perhaps, 
but expressed Patty’s feeling 
comradeship. 

Among the many autumn pictures 
none more beautiful than the 
fruit-laden trees. Soon will the busy 
workers pick, sort, grade, and cull 
the apples. like manner must 
the primary teacher sort, grade, and 
cull, but her task infinitely more 
and attended far 
graver consequences. She will usu- 
ally find that her pupils fall into 
four groups—the accelerated child 
who eager forge ahead, the 
one who exceptionally bright but 
lacks application, the one average 
ability, and the subnormal. The 
child who possesses both ability and 
industry must wisely guided and 
guarded, for while should al- 
ciently rapid keep him interested, 
care must taken lest overtax. 
the next type, the pupil who 
the severest test the ingenuity 
the teacher. Every known induce- 
ment may fail; efforts coerce may 
Only patience, perseverance, and 
resourcefulness can 
hope make the right appeal. Then 
there the subnormal group. Here 
found the child who, though 
his progress may exceedingly 
slow, nevertheless makes some ad- 


vancement. Truly the teacher must 
patient and long-suffering, but 
the achievement her goal 
ample reward faithful effort. 
have mind little girl who spent 
several years learning write. She 
was mentally alert, but her fingers 
lacked the necessary skill. the 
subnormal group are 
types, both the same low mental 
par but differing temperament, 
the one whose constant talking 
most disturbing element the 
schoolroom and the other whose in- 
activity equally distressing. 
some cases such inactivity accom- 
panied unexplainable fear. 
The child afraid take step 
lest fall; shrinks from touching 
any unfamiliar object, particularly 
soft furry. How can the 
teacher helpful? This last type 
pupil is, doubtless, the greatest 
drain her sympathy. Inasmuch 
subnormal children remain long 
while the lower grades, some 
never getting beyond them, they 
constitute one the ever-present 
problems which the primary teacher 
finds difficult solve. 

Very frequently interested 
visitor will say, “Since blind chil- 
dren have few things distract 
their attention, the matter dis- 
cipline is, course, not trying 
with sighted sur- 
prise is, therefore, expressed the 
stranger when learns that loss 
vision does not alter the child’s 
natural that does not 
deter him from whispering, throw- 
ing paper wads, slyly pulling the 
hair his neighbor, etc. some 
instances the question discipline 
made harder for the teacher 
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the misguided, 
ents. Not infrequently child will 
resent reproof, making some such 
statement as, “Mamma lets 
whatever want home, and 
she thinks should allowed 
the same school because 
cannot see.” The pampered child 
must given new viewpoint; 
must led recognize and respect 
the rights others, but the teacher 
does not wish antagonize the fond 
parents. easy problem, surely. 
solve the teacher must tact- 
ful, firm, just, kind. 

When lessons are over and the 
little folks dismissed 
schoolroom, how, then, shall their 
time spent? Fortunate, indeed, 
the school that has not only the 
playground and its equipment, which 


enjoyed when the weather 


fair, but which provided also with 
spacious playroom where the wee 
ones may revel when they cannot 
outside. case there such 
provision for indoor recreation, who, 
then, will feel that the finding 
some pleasurable pastime 
come her duty, her obligation 
those whose lives she seeking 
brighten and broaden? The primary 
teacher, sure. Yes, she will 
gladly devote little her leisure 
time the playing games, 
the telling stories. 

the erection any structure 
the chief concern the builder 
that have firm foundation. 
during his first years school 
that the child lays the foundation 
which must rest the structure 
will build the upper grades. What 
constitutes such foundation? 
thorough mastery the subjects 


taught. Just the defective brick 
rejected, so, too, must rejected 
the poorly prepared recitation the 
written lesson which teeming with 
errors. 

“Nothing less than our best,” 
would good slogan for 
primary department. 


meeting the Executive 
Newark, outlines program for 
the 1929 convention were drawn up. 
definite decision was reached 
meeting place but question- 
naires returned the members in- 
sist upon place the Middle 
West. 

general, the program ar- 
ranged upon the plan discus- 
sive conference. General sessions 
the convention will only held 
the early morning and the 
evening. The second morning ses- 
sion and afternoon session will 
sectional meetings, the 
committee having classified workers 
into seven functional groups fol- 
lows: 

Section 1—Prevention Blind- 
ness. 

Section 2—Education Blind 
Children. 

Section 3—Home Teaching and 
Social Work. 

Section 4—Printing and Library 
Work. 

Section 5—State and City Exec- 
utive Problems. 

Section 6—Manufacturing and 
Marketing. 

Section and Em- 
ployment. 
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The Modern Troubadours 


which includes two 
men has been formed with the 
name The Modern Troubadours. 
They are available for concert en- 
gagements during the coming sea- 
son and have already appeared 
recitals New York and New Jer- 
sey. Comment which their work 
has invoked follows: 

“The New Jersey Commission for 
the Blind opened the season 
monthly socials for the blind, Thurs- 
day evening, September 27th, 1928, 
with most appreciative audience 
listen the first public perform- 
ance group musicians unu- 
sual ability known the “Modern 
Troubadours.” These artists and 
their program will most interest- 
ing the readers the Outlook for 
the Blind because two the “Trou- 
badours” are blind students, one 
Everett Putnam Bridgeton, 
and the other Leland Logan 
Denver, Colorado. Mrs. Charles 
Hayes, known musical circles 
and the music loving public Rita 
Gilbert, and Mr. Edwin McArthur, 
formerly pupil most remark- 
able blind teacher Denver, Col- 
orado, are the two seeing members 
this company. Although 
company just recently organized, 
they gave concert before the 
Woman’s Club Englewood, J., 
October 16th, 1928. The pro- 
gram was most artistic, well bal- 
anced, bright and sparkling from 
beginning end and the close 
the audience feels the uplift and 
refreshment which 
listening pleasing and inspiring 
music. 


“Audiences have 
feeling when listening excel- 
lent program presented all blind 
artists that drew too much 
their sympathies and when pro- 
grams have been made entirely 
such artists they have not been 
real financial success. There 
nothing the manner, appearance 
staging this concert which 
indicates the handicap two 
the performers. Mrs. Hayes has 
studied carefully the music 
presented, its arrangement and the 
staging the performers well, 
and great credit due her for the 
graceful and artistic carrying out 
every detail.” 

Hayes 


Chief Executive, New Jersey 
Commission for the Blind 


happy have been present 
the most beautiful program pre- 
sented the Modern Troubadours.” 
Assistant Conduc- 
tor the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and former Singing Director 

“Unusually fine voices, charming 
personalities and program that 
both brilliant and varied—these are 
the outstanding characteristics the 
concert given the Modern Trou- 
Former Di- 
rector the Century Opera Company 
and Boston English Opera Company. 

was with genuine joy that 
heard the recital the Modern Trou- 
badours, and feel duty con- 
gratulate them for the artistic work 
and charming program offered. With 
every good wish for their future suc- 
BERENGUER, Former 
Flutist Mme. 
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Bulletin Board 


Contributions news work for the blind all over the country are desired for these pages. 
All manuscripts must the editor’s hands five weeks prior date publication. 


CHHATRAPATI, 

Victorial Memorial School for 
the Blind, Tardeo, Bombay, India, 
earnestly devoting himself 
work behalf the blind India. 
Reading matter relating the sub- 
ject has been sent him from 
friends the United States, and 
Mr. Chhatrapati says more would 
greatly appreciated. desires 
circulate such publications the 
hope arousing the interest his 
countrymen 
tions India. 


summer camp for the blind 

sponsored the Salt Lake Lions 
Club, and directed Murray 
Allen, Field Agent, had its third suc- 
cessful season, August 6-16. Seven- 
teen blind were entertained. The 
outing serves training school 
out-door work and self-reliant ac- 
tion well source pleasure 
and week’s 
sales campaign conducted the 
Utah Commission Ogden, Utah, 
July 23-28, disposed large stock 
goods made the blind their 
homes. The after-effects the sale 
are particularly pleasing the blind 
Ogden are continuing sell their 
wares receptive public. Home- 
produced goods have formerly been 
hard sell this section. The 
blind workers canvass their prod- 
ucts from door door 


William Adickes, Field 

Secretary the New Jersey 
Commission for the Blind, reports 
that the second summer Camp 


Happiness has proven even more 
successful than the first season 
this year fifty-nine blind men from 
all sections New Jersey have had 
delightful vacation the shore 
Atlantic Highlands. The Elks 
and Lions Clubs have fellowshipped 
with these blind men and all are 
richer body and spirit for this 
cordial exchange 
The men enjoy learning swim 
and hike through the woods and 
along country roads. friend has 
presented the Club with fine radio 
and this too greatly enjoyed..... 
Mr. Adickes, blind man himself, 
their leader and they are anxious 
all the things can do. Many 
them gain great inspiration and 
encouragement home and 
well not better than other blind 
men other parts the State. 
visit was made the summer home 
their kind friend, Governor 
Moore, Sea Girt, 
The blind women New Jersey 
enjoy summer vacation Rest 
Haven, Y., some them who 
are members the Franklin Conk- 
lin Club, spend two weeks most 
attractive bungalow, “Pot Luck,” 
Manasquan, J., farther down 
the Jersey Coast than Camp 
New Jersey have been unusually 
successful due the fact that two 
women who are excellent 


women have had charge them. 
One new plan has been followed— 
that having sample cases the 
work taken private homes when 
few neighbors and friends call 
inspect and purchase 
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The Lions Camden, J., have 
set second blind man that city 
news-stand and other com- 
modities, bought the passing 
public, and doing well 

The New Jersey State Commission 
for the Blind held the first meeting 
this fiscal year September, 
1928. Mr. Edgar Swan Wiers, 
Montclair, was re-elected President. 
Mrs. Goldschmidt, Upper 
Montclair, was elected Secretary 
the Board; Mr. Raymond Parrot, 
Legal Advisor; Dr. Curtis, 
Newark, Mr. Irwin 
and Mr. Raymond Parrot have 
been reappointed serve the 
Board Managers for term 
three years and Hubbard, 
Montclair, President the State 
Federation Women’s Clubs, has 
been appointed serve mem- 
ber the Board for term three 
years second Sight Saving 
Class was opened Paterson, J., 
Public School Number Two 
the beginning this school year 
with Miss Ruth Fisher Slippery 
Rock, Pa., teacher 

Executive the State Commission 
called conference the public 
school teachers for touch readers 
and sight saving classes Jersey 
City, Newark and Paterson, 
Nine the ten teachers responded 
and special problems regarding their 
work were freely discussed. 
probable that from time time such 
conferences will called. 


IRECTOR ALLEN sends the 
following news from Perkins 
Institution: “The town Water- 
town had been plagued all summer 
with infantile paralysis, and con- 


sequence had postponed opening 
her public schools. Should also 
postpone our opening? No; re- 
solved begin time, but limit 
our world for while our own 
thirty-four acres diversified ter- 
rain—out doors playgrounds, 
lawns, gardens, orchards and what 
was going them; and indoors 
extend the use living rooms, 
reading rooms, dancing floors, swim- 
ming pool and workshop laboratory. 
The reason for the resolve having 
been explained first staff and sec- 
ondly school, the chapel talks day 
day described what the sum- 
changes and repairs were still 
going on—such as, laying new 
water supply, enlarging the main 
forecourt, resurfacing our avenues, 
changes the turn arounds and 
the parking places, additional yard 


illumination, replanting the gate- 
ways, new cement footpaths, port- 
able houses for corrective gymnas- 
tics and speech; relining the swim- 
ming pool with white ceramic tile, 
and reflooring the gymnasium 


maple. course the object the 
talks was pique everyone’s curi- 
osity see all this activity and 
feel one’s self still within 
considerable and interesting bit 
the world. 

“The open weather 
mightily this end. Groups 
school children went many 
ducted excursion about the grounds, 
the Harvard girls assisting, and re- 
turned enjoy more than ever 
their old playground apparatus and 
some new. Many the upper 
school boys spent free hours, even- 
ings and Saturday afternoons mak- 
ing things with their teachers the 
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manual training shop, and with the 
radios they had themselves hooked 
and installed their rooms they 
listened political speeches and 
descriptions 
games. The pool was unwonted 
demand. few had helped pick 
fruit and extract honey, while every- 
body had eaten pears surfeit, for 
the main building stands pear 
orchard. And for fresh vege- 
tables from our kitchen garden 
ate them perhaps unusual quan- 
tities and varieties. The big boys 
worked their footballs—six them 
—to the limit, afternoons and eve- 
never tiring 
matches; and they held two dances 
for the girls the Harvard class. 
The older girls prepared for and 
finally held their fall intercottage 
field meet, and they too had party 
for the Harvard girls, everyone 
dressing child. There was 
extra time and chance read and 
most used it. Sundays they col- 
lected they pleased outside 
playgrounds and inside for music 
and sermons radio, they held 
little devotional services their 
own. 

“All this continued for over five 
weeks, until the ban was lifted. 
there was grumbling, the office 
didn’t hear it. The teachers were 
splendid; and course the general 
spirit the whole school corres- 
ponded. The time had seemed far 
less long than might have been ex- 
pected even those who were ac- 
customed leaving the grounds 
good deal. The experience had been 
wholesome for the pupils and 
revelation the teachers.” 


RS. MARTHA SIMMONS 

has been appointed Executive 
Secretary the Youngstown So- 
ciety for the Blind succeed Joseph 
Clunk. The address this Society 
has been changed from 305 Wick 
Avenue 100-110 Bank Building, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


AST summer the Texas School 

for the Blind organized the first 
summer school for the adult blind 
the state with twelve students, 
eight men and four women, whose 
ages ranged from twenty-eight 
past fifty. Classes were conducted 
Braille reading and writing, in- 
dustrial education physical 
training. The school was conducted 
for period eight weeks During 
the next summer plan con- 
tinue the school with the same 
courses offered last summer, with 
the addition piano tuning de- 
partment which will make special 
effort offer review courses 
those tuners who may return for 
the training. The literary 
department the Texas School for 
the Blind received additional 
points affiliation with the State 
Department Education which 
now gives the school twenty units 
affiliation which are recognized 
the best colleges the south. 
The additional credits received were 
English, Spanish, music, science 
and commercial law. Mr. 
Allen, Principal, under- 
taking scientific reorganization 
the curriculum the Texas School 
for the Blind. being directed 
his studies the Graduate 
School the University Texas. 
his purpose study the cur- 
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riculum contents, time distribution 
subjects, and the problems 
pupil retardation our school 
compared with other blind schools 
and with the sighted schools this 
nity School, with three teachers, has 
been established which proposes 
give special consideration the 
problem children who are not mak- 
ing satisfactory progress the reg- 
ular grades the school. Individ- 
ual attention and ungraded room 
plan are the principal features 
this department. the purpose 
the teachers treat this group 
the light its capabilities and 
sible accomplish with this group 
which has failed make normal 
progress the graded classes. 
present there are forty-five students 
this department. feel that 
this opportunity school will develop 
into one the most interesting de- 
partments our school, for pro- 
vides for the acceleration unusu- 
ally bright pupils and the same 
time makes allowance for the indi- 
vidual differences the children. 
The friends the blind 
Texas are planning introduce 
bill the next meeting the state 
legislature which will provide for 
workshop for the adult 
The Texas school most enthusi- 
astic over its success winning the 
national championship the 


THEIR State Convention, the 
Colorado Lions voted that each 
member contribute ten cents, 
create fund with which buy 
books for the During 


the month November the blind 
boys the Colorado School will 
give demonstration before the 
Lions Club Pueblo, and the Or- 
chestra will appear before the Den- 
Colorado have presented 
Colorado School size 
movie camera, which will facilitate 
keeping records track meets and 
forth indefinitely. The first reel 
now ready for total 
thirteen poems, music articles 
and editorials were actually sold 
members our English classes 
throughout last year. 


WALTER McDONALD, 

Augusta, Georgia, 
1911, has completed six years with 
the Public Service Commission 
Georgia and has just been 
elected. Mr. McDonald writes: 
state-wide political campaign 
real undertaking. have one hun- 
dred and sixty-one counties this 
state and visited and campaigned 
one hundred and thirty, and also 
made systematic and thorough 
campaign through the mails. The 
folks were mighty good and 
gave majority one hundred 
and fifty-seven counties.” 


ONCLUDING 

ental journey which was broken 
number points, Superin- 
tendent George Fryer and Mrs. 
Fryer and their little daughter, 
Roberta, became guests The New 
York Institute for the Education 
the Blind the week October 
6-13. Superintendent Fryer head 
the Shanghai School for the 
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Blind China. The visits made 
Mr. and Mrs. Fryer the 
various schools route from Cali- 
fornia, must have been productive 
great interest and little good 
those schools, the same ex- 
perience was had elsewhere was 
that the New York Institute. 
Eleven years ago Mr. and Mrs. 
Fryer spent month the Insti- 
tute and their stay was inspira- 
tion and help pupils and teach- 
ers. The recent visit, though brief, 
similarly inspirational. The 
talks given both Mrs. Fryer and 
Superintendent Fryer assembly 
were deep interest the pupils 
and full information. From each 
the schools they have taken ex- 
amples hand-work back with 
them China use models 
construction their own school. 

who was Professor Oriental 
Languages Berkeley University, 
died the last June. His feeble 
health was the occasion the visit 
the family this summer. They 
are now returning China way 
England and the continent 
Europe, where they will spend 
some time route The Year- 
Book the The New York In- 
stitute for the Education the 
Blind for 1928 has just come from 
the press and model ex- 
cellent typography and interest- 
ing document. This year the pam- 
phlet emphasizes the literary side 
of. the Institute’s work and pro- 
fusely illustrated. The 
report contains interesting his- 
torical sketch, which the work 
Dr. John Russ, first teacher 
the blind the United States 


and first superintendent the In- 
stitute, the services Fanny 
Crosby, most noted pupil the 
school, the contributions Stephen 
Babcock, great teacher the blind, 
and William Bell Wait, inventor, 


scholar, educator, are briefly set 
forth. 


Superintendent the Michi- 

gan Employment Institution for 
the Blind attended the meeting 
the National Broom Manufacturers’ 
Association held October 2nd and 
3rd Mattoon, and reports that 
several other superintendents from 
various points the country were 
also present. Features concerning 
broomcorn and the manufacture 
brooms were discussed. Mattoon 
situated the heart the 
broomcorn district, many the 
the 
United States took the opportunity 
attending this meeting. 

also reports that the Cedar 
Oil Mop industry the Michigan 
Employment Institution for the 
Blind now progressing more rap- 
idly than first. clean work, 
easily taught and well adapted for 
blind folk. Its product has ready 
market and much more profitable 
than the manvfacture fancy rugs, 
baskets, etc. 


JONES, for twelve years 
head the Central Missouri 


School for the Blind, Jefferson 
City, Missouri, has been made place- 
ment agent Missouri, with head- 


quarters St. Louis. Mr. Jones 
commenced work his new posi- 
tion August first. 
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Palermo, Sicily, paid very de- 
lightful visit Overbrook the 
29th October. 


The Philodrama Society the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Instruction the Blind just what 
its name suggests. group 
“drama whose aims are 
enjoy, appreciate and further the 
drama Overbrook. 

The club presents one three act 


play each year and several shorter 
ones. 


Miss Marie King, Wilmington, 
Delaware, Overbrook 1925, and 
recent member the 
Course Perkins Institution, has 
matriculated the University 
Pennsylvania. Miss King holds 
scholarship from the American 
Foundation for the Blind and also 
one the two scholarships founded 
for Overbrook the University 
Pennsylvania Mrs. Eckley 
The two graduates 
the Overbrook Home Teachers’ 
Training Course secured positions 
before graduation June, 1928. 
Miss Rose Casey the employ 
the Pennsylvania Home Teaching 
Society and working her home 
town, Scranton, Pa.; Miss Antoi- 
nette Strobel New Orleans, La., 
employed Field Deputy the 
Association for the Blind, Shreve- 
port, La. Miss Marion 
Burrows, graduate Overbrook, 
has recently been appointed Home 
Teacher 
group four young women and one 
young man are taking the Home 
Teachers’ Training Course Over- 
brook this 


The Old Testament Interpoint 


The American Bible Society an- 
nounces that issuing inter- 
point edition the Old Testament, 
following the American Standard 
Revised Version, Revised Braille 
Grade There will fifteen 
volumes the new standard size, 
embossing and binding used 
which considerably reduce the cost 
the volumes, the Society offer- 
ing this edition for the blind 
50c. volume. 


continues supply the vol- 
umes Scripture other editions 
and systems for the blind 
$1.00 volume. 


also offering its present edi- 
tion the Small Volume Scrip- 
ture Passages 25c. copy instead 
50c. formerly. 


All these prices are consider- 
ably less than the cost the books 
and are announced hold long 
the Society has funds meet 
the difference between the cost and 
the sale price. Further information 
may obtained from the American 
Bible Society, Bible House, Astor 
Place, New York. 


POSITION WANTED 


Executive instructor, years’ ex- 
perience, including years Chief In- 
structor Government School for Dis- 
abled Soldiers; have worked bench and 
taught normal, partially sighted and total- 
blinded people general reed willow 
work, reseating chairs hand, caning, 
pressed seat, pith and splint work, wire 
drawn brushes, various kinds; also in- 
ventor special method basketry con- 
struction. McKane, 560 Dean St., 


Brooklyn, 


Book News 


SHERMAN 


For the American Library Association 


AST spring Mr. Allen, 
Superintendent the Perkins 

Institution for the Blind, 
brought attention recently 
published book, Prison,” 
Corinne Rocheleau (Arbour 
Dupont, Montreal; $1.25). the 
moment was not able read this 
interesting biography blind 
deaf-mute, but have since done so, 
and wish take this opportunity 
thanking Mr. Allen for having 
been the means adding 
store special knowledge and gen- 
eral culture. 

its title shows, “Hors 
Prison” written French, and its 
circulation among English-speaking 
readers is, therefore, bound 
limited. This great pity, for 
one the most fascinating and 
valuable documents found 
the archives pedagogical science, 
clear-sighted philanthropy, and 
practical Christianity. indeed 
the story captive set free. 

the Quebec county Beauce 
and twenty-five miles from its near- 
est railway contact lies the village 
brighter, more modern now than 
thirty years ago, but that period 
was from many practical points 
view, almost remote from our 
world one could well imagine. 
The place had not been founded, 
had just happened. 
French-Canadians had begun trek 
the United States, had grown 
tired, were, certain stage 
the journey, and had simply gone 
farther. Homesteads were hewn 


Committee Work with the Blind 


out the virgin forests, rough 
dwellings erected, and new families 
formed unions members the 
company, many, not most, 
whom were closely distantly re- 
lated. Inbreeding 
cally the rule, with many its dis- 
tressing consequences. The family 
and his good wife were the de- 
scendants grandparents who had 
been first cousins. their numer- 
ous progeny but two, boy and 
girl, survived. The latter, little 
Ludivine, was born 1895, and 
from birth showed rather weak 
sight. This defect probably 
the result some obscure inheri- 
tance concealed the family strain. 
The child’s hearing may also have 
been defective from the start, though 
her biographer says nothing defin- 
ite upon this point. these de- 
ductions they may, both sight 
and hearing were totally 
manently lost when Ludivine suf- 
fered attack cerebro-spinal 
meningitis her third year. all 
intents and purposes 
knew what sight and hearing meant. 
And yet, are sure this? 
the course her narrative Miss 
Rocheleau describes Ludivine’s “re- 
action” first learning the use 
spectacles. She removed the pair 


from the nose her companion, 
placed them upon her own, opened 
and shut her eyes evident at- 
tempt determine the effect the 
new appliance, and then remarked, 
blind.” The immediate ques- 
tion arises: the remembrance 
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any light sound perception ever 
permanently lost? There would 
seem ground for believing that 
subconsciously, least, memory 
persists forever. Those who are 
followers the newer psychology, 
and who believe that the subcon- 
scious memory infallible and 
everlasting, being, fact, the key 
continuing personality, will have 
difficulty agreeing with the 
proposition suggested: and Miss 
Rocheleau seems incline such 
agreement. may frankly say that 
too, give adhesion the be- 
lief the real and permanent char- 
acter our memory every ex- 
perience through which pass 
practically from the moment 
birth. large subject, how- 
ever—too large discussed here. 
mentioned merely offer 
something like clue some 
the remarkable progress made 
Ludivine Lachance her acquisi- 
tion knowledge the physical 
world about her the brief period 
during which she was under definite 
guidance. 

Ludivine’s home was poor one. 
Her parents were kind-hearted, but 
illiterate and ignorant, not only 
letters, but many other things 
known matter course all 
members more fortunate commu- 
nities than was Saint Gédéon. Be- 
sides, they were compelled toil 
unremittingly keep their humble 
roof over their heads. From the 
time her illness, therefore, Ludi- 
vine was left much alone. She grew 
almost like the wild creatures 
the woods and fields. Her body was 
clad but single garment, more 
like sack than article cloth- 


ing; her hair knew neither brush 
nor comb; her nails were like the 
talons the hawk. small cell- 
like room was partitioned off for her 
use corner the kitchen: 
had window and furniture 
but ticked bed. The prisoner 
darkness would allow other 
stick nor stool her dungeon and 
broke chair table such were 
introduced. When air became vital 
necessity, she searched out crack 
the outer wall the house, and, 
putting her mouth it, sucked 
great draughts the refreshing ele- 
ment. She ate like wild animal, 
using her hands convey the food 
her mouth, and bolting without 
perceptible mastication. Though 
knife and fork and spoon were 
placed her plate, they were used 
Ludivine only signs action: 
she wished second helping 
food, she picked these imple- 
ments and held them her hand; 
she desired more, she would 
push her plate and all else away 
from her. 

The Curé Saint Gédéon endea- 
voured persuade Ludivine’s par- 
ents send her Montreal the 
School for Deaf-Mutes conducted 
the Sisters Providence; but, 
suspicious some dark design 
against the happiness his “petit 
chére Jean Lachance refused 
for long entertain the suggestion. 
The Curé wrote the 
the Convent and besought him 
come over into Macedonia (Saint 
Gédéon) and help him ere was 
too late. The good priest came, was 
touched with pity, refused believe 
that Ludivine was past help; but, 
also failed induce the obstinate 
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and suspicious parents. 
advice Father Deschamps (the 
chaplain), two sisters 
visited Saint Gédéon, 
Sister Angélique-Marie, afterwards 
the teacher and constant companion 
our subject. last (who could 
forever resist the persuasion one 
who truly angelic?) Lachance 
yielded. Ludivine 
dressed and prepared for the jour- 
ney Montreal. And what jour- 
ney! Fear amounting terror 
the unaccustomed contact with the 
train; screams, 
blows, scratches, paroxysms fury 
and despair. night repose 
Quebec; quieter the 
morning; but another outburst 
animal terror and rage when going 
board the ferry. Another quiet 
period, followed last tempest 
when the vast doors the Convent 
opened receive the strange ward 
and pupil confided the care and 
guidance those whose whole life 
one long act service. 

And Ludivine was sixteen years 
old. Think it, you who have 
never known what mewed 
perpetual and hopeless silence 
and black darkness, whose jailers 
are loving but terribly ignorant par- 
ents making the captivity thou- 
sand times more strict, the chains 
thousand times more unbearable 

any wonder that Ludivine Lachance 
had become beast the field, 
and that her little untaught world 
thought her bereft reason 
sight and hearing? breath- 
catching realize that such con- 
ditions and such beings are our 
midst after two thousand years 
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Christian teaching and hundred 
years scientific, specialized peda- 
gogy. God hasten the day when 
every land upon which the sun 
shines and which the birds sing, 
both law and public conscience will 
see that the blind shall behold 
the light and the deaf hear the song 
the captive set free, and when the 
dumb shall shout Hosannas the 
courts the temple emancipa- 
tion. 

any length the course training 
followed Ludivine Lachance 
under the firm 
leadership Sister 
Marie and others. Suffice say, 
that after only seven short years 
(Ludivine entered the school June 
28th, 1911, and died there April 3rd, 
1918) the pupil had passed from her 
initial condition complete ignor- 
ance bordering closely upon idiocy, 
one happy usefulness, cheer- 
ful resignation, intelligent appre- 
ciation the fundamental ideas 
education, and the facts physical, 
mental and spiritual existence: 
short, Ludivine Lachance had 
proved herself be, all essen- 
tials, perfectly normal being. She 
rebuttal the assertion that there 
special psychology blindness 
deafness; for with the terrible 
handicap sixteen years ignor- 
ance and practically complete in- 


ment, this remarkable girl, one 
brief third her fleeting existence, 
became social possibility. And when 
say that, what more need added 
demonstrate her normality? Pe- 
she undoubtedly had; 


culiarities 
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who has not? 
however, apart from what was 
heredity, was what was made 
her teachers and her experiences. 
And take that that true 
most us. 

Ludivine fell victim the great 
white plague. Though terrified and 
almost prostrated when she was 
first taught the meaning and inevit- 
ability death and dissolution, she 
length accepted the teachings 
religion, 
steadfast faith and unflagging en- 
thusiasm into the belief 
tice her church, and breathed her 
last, smile radiant trust upon 
those lips which had never formed 
articulate sound since the first lisp- 
ings her baby speech silenced and 
forgotten with the world which had 
and understood. 

The world has seen 
stances captives set free: are 
all familiar with the history Laura 
Bridgman, Marie Heurtin, Helen 


Keller; but confident that 
there story this category 
which can grip the reader firmly 
the heart strings that Ludi- 
vine Lachance. One borne on- 
ward upon full tide pity grow- 
ing into sympathy and ending 
admiration and joy. The regenerat- 
ing, normalizing work the Soeurs 
Providence Montreal will 
ever stand gleaming shrine 
the wayside scientific progress, 
which all will offer prayer. 

Let say conclusion that the 
herself deaf-mute, rather was, 
for understand that Miss Roche- 
leau now speaks, having received 
instruction from the same kind sis- 
ters who snatched Ludivine La- 
chance from her deep dungeon. May 
hope that she will one day trans- 
late her fascinating story into Eng- 
lish, that none America 
Great Britain may deprived 
the pleasure and profit which my- 
self have enjoyed. 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 
125 East 46th Street, New York City 


wish become member the Foundation paying 


per annum 


per annum 

per annum 
$50 per annum 

Benefactor. 


Contributing 
Associate 
Sustaining 


you cannot become member the Foundation such contributions you offer will 
gratefully received. 
Memberships $10 more per year include $2.00 subscription for the for the 
Blind” for one year. 


Patron. $500 per annum 
more per annum 
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The Booklist Braille Books 
GRADE ONE-AND-A-HALF 


Compiled 
The American Foundation for the Blind 


This list includes all the books published Braille, Grade One-and-a- 
half, which have been issued since Sepfember, 1928. 


The publishing houses from which the books may purchased are 
indicated initial letters following each title and are follows: 


H.M.P. Howe Memorial Press, Perkins Institution, Watertown, Massa- 
chusetts. 


H.P.S. Howe Publishing Society for the Blind, 3111 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


P.P.S. Publishing Society, Logansport, Indiana. 


U.B.P. Universal Braille Press, 739 North Vermont Ave., Los Angeles, 
California. 


C.P.H. Clovernook Printing House, Mt. Healthy, Ohio. 


BOOKS AVAILABLE, DECEMBER, 1928 


Blaisdell, Mary Frances. Pine Tree Playmates. 89p. Full spelling. $1.10. 
Benjamin Sanborn Co., Chicago. H.M.P. 

Burnham, Julia Contractions Easy Steps. 40p. $.50. H.M.P. 

Cather, Willa. Youth and the Bright Medusa. 2v. 388p. $7.00. Alfred 
Knopf, 

Dawson, Coningsby. The Seventh Christmas. 29p. Dodd, Mead Co., 


Duncan, Norman. Billy Topsail. Part 2v. 193p. $3.80. Fleming Revell Co. 


Galsworthy, John. Swan Song. 636p. $9.75. Curtis Publishing Co. 

Gibbs, Hamilton. Soundings. 539p. $7.20. Little, Brown Co. 

Guiterman, Arthur, and various other authors. Sir Cleggs and His Gift, and other 
stories. 102p. $2.00. Century Co. 

Gulick, Dr. Luther The Dynamic Manhood. 152p. $3.00. Association 

Lamprey, the Days the Guild. 2v. 229p. $4.25. Fred Stokes Co. H.P.S. 

Macauley, Rose. Told Idiot. 3v. 540p. $9.50. Boni Liveright, 

Nicholson, Meredith. Lady Larkspur. 2v. 195p. $8.25. Chas. Scribner’s 

Pyle, Howard, and various authors. Folk Tales—Where Lay the Blame, and 
various other stories. 120p. $2.25. H.P.S. 

Richmond, Grace. Christmas Day the Morning and Christmas Day 
the Evening. 76p. Doubleday Page. C.P.H. 

Rowe, Dorothy. Rabbit Lantern. 128p. $2.30. Macmillan Co., 

Shetter, Stella Early Candlelight Stories. 2v. 199p. $3.85. McNally Co. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis. The Pavilion the Links. 
$2.75. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, U.B.P. 

Thomsen, Gudrun Thorne. East the Sun and West the Moon. 

$3.20. Row Peterson Co. 

Trench, Richard, and Chenevix, D.D. the Lessons Proverbs. 

Various Authors. Animal Stories. 2v. 204p. $3.95. 

....Biography for Boys. 66p. $1.60. 

....Older Girls’ Stories. 2v. 198p. $3.90. 

....Stories for Girls. 122p. $2.25. H.P.S. 

Wilder, Thornton Niven. Bridge San Luis Rey. 2v. 186p. $2.45. Albert 
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Sight-Saving Class Courses 


Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, asso- 
ciate director the National 
Society for the Prevention Blind- 
ness, reports that sight-saving class 
courses presented universities 
cooperation with the National So- 
ciety have been successful that 
courses for next year are already 
officials and the Society. The Uni- 
versity Southern California, Chi- 
cago University and the University 
Cincinnati have conducted such 
summer sessions 
classes. 


FORM FOR BEQUEST 


give and bequeath the American Foun- 
dation for the Blind, Inc., 125 East Forty- 
sixth Street, New York, Y., the sum 


the general use said corporation. 


Election Officers 


The New York State Federation 
Workers for the Blind held its 
annual meeting Albany, Novem- 
ber 9th and 10th. Peter Salmon 
was elected president; Miss Edna 
Stainton, vice-president; Frank 
Frost, treasurer; and Mrs. Ella Har- 
rison, secretary. Many matters 
importance were discussed and 
was the consensus opinion that 
industrial work the State New 
York should standardized. 
was also agreed that more private 
houses for the aged and infirm blind 
should provided. 


Si 
(Signature) 
(Address) 
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